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ARTICLE LITERATURE. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Amona the radical changes that have taken place in 
‘BB )) the present century, there is a change in the body of 
|B) our literature which, strange to say, has been little if at 
; BB) all noticed by the generation whom it concerns. The 
; BB) ‘miscellanea,’ ‘fugitive pieces,’ ‘occasional poems,’ and 
‘papers’ which our ancestors regarded as a mere make- 
weight, now fill unnumbered volumes. Of the making of 
many books there may be no end, but there is assuredly 
an end of the reading of them: their day has gone pretty 
nearly by, and the present is the age of ARTICL"s. 

It is a pity that a better word was not chosen to desig- 
nate what may almost be called a new literature. An 
‘article’? means properly a clause, a part of a whole— 
|a thing incomplete in itself; whereas the brief pieces 
alluded to, whether in prose or verse, have an entireness, 
working out a single conception, and are scattered over 
with thoughts all tending to a single end. An article is 
ad, not a chapter, or a canto, but a complete work. It stands 

}| upon its own legs; it bears its own charges; and like many 
brevities in the human species, it has a sense of dignity 
M. W. out of all proportion to its deficiency in inches. 

The supremacy of articles may be dated from the era 
when men, tired of perplexing themselves with philoso- 
phical questions, and cutting off heads as a solution, set 
worthy fairly to work to spin cotton, make railways, build steam- 
jas one Hi) boats, and change the whole face of the world. Immersed 
oo in such occupations, they had no time for books; and 
plone = pethaps too (for I will do justice between the two kinds of 
nocked literature) they lost the taste for study. This preference, 
ear her however, of the brief, pointed, off-hand article, is rarely 
. aa BB) squestion of taste. It is a mere affair of time. In the 
one ‘HB hurry of life, comparatively few are able to grapple 
mingled with a continuous work. Men of business are too 
‘ou, wy |) much disturbed by anxious thoughts to reunite with any 
heart of Til) satisfaction the broken thread of study; and persons 
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— BB) exgaged in laborious and long-continued employments 
og both have neither the energy nor the leisure to give up their 
contents faculties to what resembles a task. It is a mistake to 
her; I'll JM) suppose that the brief papers in such works as the one 

@ in which I am now writing, circulate widely merely 

| because they are cheap: they do so because they are 
the pre- JM] Constructed on a principle which is applicable to human 
bles are nature in all ranks of society. If the rich read more 
ie books than the poor, it is simply because they have 
creas by gy More time ; but, generally speaking, the same preference 


nd views, | Orshort articles is found in both classes. This is what 
reautifal, J) Keeps the high-priced magazines alive; and this is 


cilitating ij) what introduces the low-priced journals to the ‘ best 
, | Company.’ Extreme cheapness, however, is in one grade 


———— @ of society as repulsive as extreme dearness in another; 
rch. Alo @ 
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Ss. Onn, fg) ad we are only verging by degrees towards that point 
| i civilisation when the quality of the literature will 


er Street, 
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be estimated without reference to the circumstance of 
price. 

But articles are not preferred merely because the age 
is practical; for they are themselves born of the practical 
spirit of the age. They are condensations of thought and 
knowledge; they have a terseness of style which would 
be fatiguing in a larger work; they avoid superfluities, 
and not unfrequently sacrifice elegance to utility. It 
may seem paradoxical to say that this popular depart- 
ment of literature is the most difficult; yet such is the 
fact. There are more bad articles, even in proportion to 
number, than bad books, and it requires a master-mind 
to fulfil all the conditions of the former. He who would 
write a good article, must unlearn as well as learn; he 
must have the idea constantly before him, that he is not 
meandering through the ample pages of a volume; he 
must recollect that ‘ brevity’ is not less the soul of wit 
than the soul of articles. 

I have some suspicion that the ber of book-readers | 
(for I do not affect to deny that there are still a few) is 
smaller than is usually supposed. Take any country town | 
of moderate population, and on inquiring into the faci- 
lities for such study, you will find that these are pretty 
nearly confined to a small circulating library, or the works 
of a reading club. In some towns of considerable size, 
more especially in Ireland, there is no such thing as even 
a circulating library; and the family supply of books, in 
ordinary houses, in all the three kingdoms, is not only 
very scanty, but appears to have descended as an heir- 
loom for more than one generafion. The custom of 
individuals buying books, appears to have gone almost 
completely out; and generally speaking, the publishers 
who still persevere ir. the old system of business, make 
their calculations solely with reference to the book-clubs 
and circulating libraries. Thecomparatively small number 
of wealthy families who furnish their book-room, just as 
they do any other part of their house, has little effect 
upon trade, and still less, I fear, upon the circulation 
of knowledge. The classics of the language are more 
talked of than read; and as a proof of this, if you will 
examine, in such depositories, the works of the canonised 
names, you will be surprised at their state of preser- 
vation! This is far from being an agreeable condition 
of things. It shows both a decline of capital and a decline 
of taste, and it would imply some want of depth in the 
existing literature of the country. Articles are read for 
information: he who would acquire knowledge, must read 
books. 

But the limited circulation of books is compensated, 
and more than compensated in quantity, by the extra- 
ordinary increase of articles. No man in our day, who 
can read at all, is so poor as to be in intellectual des- 
titution. The most ignorant among us is a philosopher, 
the rudest a sentimentalist, when compared with his | 
grandfather. The knowledge thus disseminated may be, | 
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or rather must be, wanting in depth; but it is know- 
ledge for all that ; and the papers that contain it are the 
winged seeds, light as a feather, that, floated here and 
there on the unconscious winds, are destined to cover the 
earth with a glorious vegetation. 

Articles (and I now consider them generally, whether 
occurring in books or otherwise) are of more value 
than as vehicles either of mere information or mere 
entertainment. They have a personal character which is 
necessarily wanting in more elaborate productions, and 
they thus serve as links to interlace and bind together 
the sympathies of men. In a book, an author loses his 
own identity in the subject—he does not dare, as it were, 
to fill so important a space with himself; while in a few 
stanzas, or a few pages, he is upon less ceremony, and has 
no scruple in occupying the trifling area with his own 
feelings as well as his own opinions. Almost all brief 
poetical pieces are full of this individuality ; and even in 
short tales and essays, the author is usually seen, in his 
moral being, through the thin coverings of fiction or 
philosophy. f 

This may be one reason, independently of other con- 
siderations, why such pieces possess so great a charm for 
ordinary minds. But let not the author fancy, in his 
fond simplicity, that he is himself the object of the 
readers’ interest. He is only known to them in his sen- 
timents. He is an ideal being, as unsubstantial and as 
fleeting as the creations of his fancy, and he vanishes as 
suddenly. The article has done its work when it is 
read. It has laid impressi perhaps enduring ones 
—upon the mind; it has suggested thought; it has 
opened out vistas for the imagination ; and is then, when 
its fruit is gathered, thrown away and forgotten. Per- 
haps we may think for a moment that we should like to 
know the writer who has touched a chord of sympathy in 
our hearts ; perhaps we may amuse ourselves with piecing 
together an image from the fragments of memory, so as 
to identify his features with those of the loved and lost : 
but presently the colours fade, the phantom flies, and, 
hurried on in the ceaseless round of our ever-busy exist- 
ence, we plunge into new dreams, as fragile and as brief. 

Although the article, however, has so short an exist- 
ence, it is full of dignity and importance in its connec- 
tion with the system of which it constitutes a part. That 
system embraces the intellectual world. Jt forms a per- 
| petual correspondence of mind with mind, of heart with 
| heart. Its business is not only to inform, or amuse, but 
| to refine and humanise, to draw closer together the sym- 
pathies and affections of men. This will be obvious if we 
only call to mind the effect which these ‘ unconsidered 
trifles’ have had upon ourselves. How often, in reading 
some page of the kind, which had possibly no other merit 
than that of suggesting a train of thought to be fol- 
lowed out in our mind—how often have we felt our heart 
soften, and our eyes grow moist! It has snatched us 
away from the present world of care, and we walk again 
with the phantoms of other years, and dream once more 
the dreams of our haunted youth; and when we awake, 
it is neither with a start nor a shudder we look around, 
but with a subdued temper and a chastened spirit, as if 
the past reacted upon the present, imparting to it a mel- 
lowness of hue which is otherwise seen only through the 
mists of time. Again, how often have we been roused by 
similar means from apathy, and almost despair! How 
often have we felt » thrill run through our inner being, 
awaking our dormant energies, and stirring up our faint- 
ing courage, as if with the sound of a trumpet! For my 
part, I care not to conceal that, in passing through a life 
of perhaps more than ordinary vicissitude, I have fre- 
quently derived from these hasty and laconic monitors a 


a 


fortitude that was not my own. I have been nerved to 
endurance, and incited to perseverance ; and as I read, | 


have felt a warm sunny light breaking anew upon crushed |} 


feelings and withered hopes. 

I have likened this system to a universal correspond- 
ence; and I would have it understood that not one letter 
fails of reaching its address. Every mind has its like, 
It belongs to a class, possessing a common calibre, a com- 
mon standard, and a common language. Within this 
sphere the article appertaining to it circulates, because 
it is therein felt and understood, although in other 
spheres it may be too high for apprehension, or too low 
for notice. Nothing is written in vain. The volume 
that is said to drop still-born from the press does its 
work like the rest. A few copies see the light, and a few 
kindred minds—were it only those of the trunk-maker or 
the butterman—attest, however unconsciously, its power, 

If such is the influence of literature—and the fact wil] 
be denied by no thinking person—the moral responsibility | 
that devolves upon authors must be great indeed. It 
matters not what the piece may be—whether designed for 
entertainment or instruction, or whether a mere vagary || 
of the fancy—it has still its effect upon some minds, }) 
whether few or many, and must therefore assist or retard | 
pro tanto the progress of the race. Brief pieces more | 
especially, being usually indications of personal cha- |} 
racter, should be carefully written, from policy, if from | 
no higher motive. It is vain, for instance, for a man to i 
declaim against public war, who incites class against | 
class, and sows dissension among those parts of society | 
on whose union the safety of the structure depends. It | 
is vain for the moralist to preach against the poison of 
intoxicating liquors, who disseminates the worse poison | 
of uncharitableness. Without consistency and coherence, | 
we can do nothing. Our guiding principle must be a | 
love of mankind in the aggregate—a devout faith in | 
human nature—for this involves true charity and true 
liberality; and in the end, as refinement and civilisa- 
tion advance, it will triumph over the clamour of sects | 
and parties. 

Before concluding these desultory remarks, I may be 
permitted to advert to a most gratifying characteristic of 
the article literature of the day. I do not confine my 
observation to what are called tracts—short papers 
designed- for spiritual admonition —or to the essays | 
which circulate as usual among the different denomina- | 
tions of the Christian world; but there appears to me | 
to pervade the respectable portion generally of this de- 
partment of our literature a deeper and more catholic 
feeling of religion than has hitherto been manifested in 
& popular form. But how, indeed, could it be other. | 
wise? The more general the diffusion of letters, the more 
firmly fixed must be the idea of Spirit. In the last cen- 
tury, when the human mind was in preparation for a | 
mighty political revolution, the comparatively small | 
number of authors were the priests of the people, and, | 
like many an older priesthood, their aim was to confine 
the popular worship to themselves. This hierarchy is now | 
at an end, and the gates of the temple are thrown wide || 
open. We are all priests, and prophets, and soothsayers. 
We are all interpreters of the mystic whispers that run 
through the eternal aisles, Spirits ourselves, we com- 
mune with spirits. Imprisoned no longer within the 
external crust of nature, we know that there is something | 
beyond; we read the fact in the ‘starry scriptures of the | 
sky;’ and hear, as of old, the voice of the Lord God | 
among the trees. | 

The religious feeling I allude to is not obtrusive, not | 
sectarian, not controversial: it is simply a feeling—an | 


inward conviction, conscious or unconscious—which must 
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spread and with the of enlightenmen 
beautifyi sol ceasing the whole system of our lite- 
Far cadined t0 peal, ts taheunes woeld bo dew 
and limited; but imbuing, as it already does to some 
extent, the articles which are the intellectual pabulum 
of the masses of the people, it must advance, in defiance 
of all obstacles, with the steadiness of the ocean tide, 

* Which rolled not back when Canute gave command.’ 


| 


‘THE RETURN OF ZEPHYR’ 


the month of January 1808, Jules Morisseau made 
his first appearance as a dancer on the boards of the 
Imperial Theatre of Paris. He was the best pupil of 
the dancing-class of M. Gardel the ballet-master; one 
of first-rate promise, uniting grace with strength, and 
suppleness with vigour. At that time two celebrated 
dancers reigned supreme over the kingdom of Terpsi- 
| chore—Vestris, and young Duport, his equal, if not 

superior. These were dangerous rivals. Gardel, how- 

ever, € his favourite pupil, reminding him 

that he was twenty years younger than Vestris, and six 


z 


than Duport, while he united the qualities of 
gary Ten these dancers. ‘Every star,’ he repeated, ‘ must 
inds, thine in its turn: youth is the greatest merit in a 
tard dancer, gre when he can pirouette and bend as 
more |e you do. , my child, you have a fine figure, and 
cha- | Weyour arms with grace.’ 


Fortified by such eulogiums, young Morisseau made 
his début without fear. To mark his gratitude to his 
master, he chose for his first appearance the ‘ Return of 

yr,’ a ballet of which M. Gardel was the author. 
orisseau, attired in a flesh-coloured web, covered by 
ashort tunic of gauze, and two butterfly wings on his 
back, bounded from the side-scenes, and flew over the 
stage with all the lightness of a Zephyr, which gently 
touches, but bends nought beneath its weight. The 
ic, accustomed as they were to the wonders of dance 
Duport, did not the less acknowledge the talents 


h in the new candidate for their favour, and Morisseau 
true i yas received with thunders of applause. 

ilisa- J The next day he went to thank his master, and to learn 
sects | ftom him his future prospects. To appear at a theatre 


gular engagement is necessary. Gardel 


is nothing—a re; 


ay be | teeived his pupil with extreme coldness; no longer 
tic of | like the master of the day before, but now a severe 
e my judge, a rigorous ballet-master, one of the sovereign 
yapers atbiters of Morisseau’s fate. Even at the theatre diplo- 


macy has its place : everything is calculated, everything 
isforeseen, and every actor knows the credit and the 
power of his comrades. Gardel was secretly flattered 
sthis pupil’s success ; but this success had disturbed all 


is de- | the dancers of the opera, and the prudent ballet-master 
tholic did not wish to make enemies. 

ted in ‘The public, I think, were satisfied,’ said Morisseau 
other- m noticing the sullen countenance of the professor; 


‘snd you, Monsieur Gardel ?’ - 
‘The public have nothing to say in the matter, sir,’ 
wplied Gardel. ‘The question now rests with the first 


for § HM iancers of his majesty the emperor’s theatre, which is 
small | another affair. Monsieur Vestris thinks you fail 
» and, | sion.’ 
onfine 


‘That reproach must fall on you, Monsieur Gardel, 
and you well know its injustice,’ 

‘That's true, mon ami—that’s very true ; but never- 
theless it is Monsieur Vestris’s opinion. Monsieur 
says you are too tall.’ 

‘We are just the same height,’ — Morisseau. 


‘Very likely. In short, m friend, Chevigny, 
in the |i Saunier, Milliare, and C ide, declare they will not 
ething with you.’ 
of the ‘In what manner have I been so unfortunate as to 


these ladies?’ asked Morisseau, who felt 
red he was handsome enough to find favour in 
peer eyes. ‘Do they think me deficient in talent?’ 
*No, not at all! ‘These ladies have too good taste 
Mt to appreciate my best pupil. It is the men whom 
displease: You have too much talent, my good 


t, | fellow. See Ore ae SO Sepa ee ing engngen a 


the Opera: the thing cannot be 
After this strange avowal, Gardel felt anxious to 
apply a balm to the wound he had made. 


‘I have a superb to offer yon,’ said he. 

‘ Let me hear it,’ the young man despondingly. 

‘ A magnificent dance on the banks 
“| of the Tiber !’ 


‘The Tiber! What is the Tiber?’ asked Morisseau, 
who was as learned as most dancers are. 

*When I say the Tiber, my dear fellow, I mean 
Rome—the capital of the arts, the country of the 
ancient Romans. Rome, which has been uered by 
the Emperor, where they act French stave, Whine they 
perform French ballets—the “ Return of Zephyr,” for 
example! My dear Morisseau, you will be the first 
dancer in Rome, at the theatre Argentina. That is 
something. The Romans have excellent singers, but 
bad dancers; if Apollo has remained in Italy, Terpsi- 
chore has taken refuge in France! Go, my friend— 
go show the country of the Cesars what a dancer 
really is—four thousand francs a year, and your journey 
there and back free.’ 

In those days actors were paid much less than at 
present. Duport himself had not more than six thou- 
sand francs a year at the Opera. Gardel, therefore, 
offered a large salary to his éléve, which ought to have 
been a temptation to one who had no other fortune. 
The actors, however, of that time were of less roving 
dispositions than now-a-days, and it was difficult to 
make them believe it possible that a fortune could be 
made anywhere out of Paris: the dancers i 


Opéra. 
but irritable, and one whom a word could frighten. A 
journey to a foreign country, of whose language he 
was ignorant, consequently startled him. Gardel tho- 
roughly understood the habits and ideas of the dancing 
community, and anticipated all Morisseau’s objections 
before he had time to mention them. 

Gardel’s arguments carried the point. Morisseau 
signed the engagement, and set about making prepara- 
tions for his departure. A dancer’s wardrobe is not very 
heavy—five or six web-suits, some yards of gauze, and 
a dozen of dancing-socks, com Morisseau’s outfit ; 
and he set out on his journey, taking care to make pi- 
rouettes and battements in the hotels where he stopped, 
in order not to lose in agility or grace. He arrived at 
Rome light as a feather, and bounded rather than 
walked on the land of Romulus! Without troubling 
himself in the least about the Coliseum, or Trajan’s 
Pillar, he flew to the theatre Argentina, took some 


Camilla was a beautiful Italian brunette, with black 


Roman princes. Morisseau found it as difficult to pro- 
nounce one word of Italian, as the signora did to speak 
one word of French. But all dancers are good at pan- 
tomime, and the two artistes ended by endeeseatiog 
each other. The first rehearsal showed Morisseau in 
what her style consisted. The signora danced with her 
arms and her eyes, but little with her feet. She hada 
good ear, but neither talent, lightness, precision, nor 
art. Morisseau only assisted at a few tations, 
when he became convinced that the whole ballet was 
on a par with the first danseuse. Yet these bad 
dancers were much applauded ; from all corners of the 
theatre was to be * Bravo, bravi, brava!" 

* Very good,’ said Morisseau to himself: ‘ my success 
is certain. I shall be the first dancer in » as 
Vestris is at Paris.’ 

It is proper to mention that at this time Rome was 
in the occupation of the whom, with their 
leader Na the Romans detested ; and 
this dislike they took e means of expressing, as 
as it was safe for them to do so. Dancers are not poli- 


ticlans; Morisseau was unconscious of the unpopularity 


especially 
imagined there were no Zephyrs except at the Grand | 
Besides, Morisseau was a gentle youth, timid, | 


hair, the delight of the dandies, and the idol of the | 


Zephyr-like flights on its boards, and then hastened to | 
pay his respects to the first danseuse. La Signora | 
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of his countrymen, and he feared no expressions of such 
a feeling levelled against hi . 

The day for his début at length arrived, and the 
expectations of Morisseau were not disappointed. His 
graceful and correct dancing prod an immense 
effect: he surprised and astonished the spectators. It 
is true that many of the audience were French; how- 
ever, the Romans, in spite of themselves, were highly 
gratified, and applauded him with enthusiasm. Of late 
years the ballet has made great progress in Italy. In 
1808, a good dancer was nowhere to be found there, and 
Morisseau appeared before them as the first symptom 
of the revival of this long-neglected art. The Romans 
crowded the theatre to admire the lightness of this 
Zephyr, who seemed to fly from one side of the stage to 
the other, as if he touched the earth only through 
| complaisance, The extraordinary entrechats, and the 
| suppleness of the dancer, surprised them, while they 

loudly applauded the man who gave new excitement to 

their pleasure. Morisseau redoubled his efforts to 
merit this approbation; and yet, by degrees, the ‘ bra- 
vuras’ became less enthusiastic, and the concourse of 
spectators gradually diminished. The pleasure which 
dancing gives charms only the eye, but says nothing 
to the mind. Morisseau’s companions, too, had a great 
advantage over him; though bad dancers, they excelled 
in pantomime. In a heroic ballet they were below 
mediocrity, but in comic performances they were first- 
rate. Harlequins, Burchiellis, Pantomimes, and Poli- 
chinellos, were played. by them in perfection. Even 
Signora Camilla herself, badly as she represented an 
attendant of Flora, was an admirable Columbine. The 
countenances of these Italian dancers, full of animation 
and vivacity, expressed at will all those comic passions 
which for centuries have so much amused the Roman 
people. Morisseau, on the contrary, could put no ex- 
pression but in his feet! A perpetual smile reigned 
| on the lips of this Parisian Zephyr. 
|  Morisseau’s happiness was not destined to last. His 
| first cause of disquietude was an attachment which he 
| formed to Signora Camilla, little as he thought of her 
dancing. The poor Zephyr—and may not a ‘ Zephyr’ 
| have feelings like everybody else?—did not know what a 
| stovm was brooding over his head. His attentions to 

Camilla roused the indignation of a rival, and he learned 
| with horror from the ‘ Pantalon’ of the company that a 

design was formed to assassinate him. After this dire 
| intelligence, Morisseau never left the theatre without 

being armed with a pair of pistols. He no longer ven- 

tured to look at the Signora Camilla.’ In the ‘ Return 

of Zephyr,’ his flight across the stage was no longer 

performed with that ease of mind which gave such 
| lightness to his every movement. 

Another bitter grievance was preparing for the Zephyr. 

One night, on making the very first light-footed bound 
| which brought him in face of the audience, he heard 

an ill-suppressed titter in boxes and gallery. 

‘Bravo! Calzetti! Bravo! bravissimo!’ was echoed 

from all sides. ‘Bravo! that’s it exactly !’ 

Morisseau understood neither the laughter nor the 

bravos, which evidently were not intended for him. 
| Not speaking one word of Italian, and addressing per- 
| sons who understood him badly, or did not wish to 

answer him, he was persecuted by this name—Calzetti! 

—without being able to find out its meaning. If he 
| asked his friend the Pantalon, the treacherous dancer 
| shrugged his shoulders, and turned his back: if he 

overcame his fear, and ventured to question the Signora 
| Camilla about this invisible enemy, she looked at him 

in astonishment. 

* Calzetti!’ said she; ‘ Calzetti!’—opened her beau- 
| tiful lips, displayed her fine teeth, and made the scenes 
resound with. her boisterous laughter. 

Melancholy, dispirited, and wounded in his self-love 
and his love of the signora, Morisseau absented himself 
as much as possible from the theatre and the corps de 
ballet. He wandered through the streets of Rome, and 
passed by the magnificent palaces, the fountains and 


columns, indifferent alike to their history and beauty, 
The classic beauties of Rome were in his eyes inferior 
to the decorations of the Opera-house in Paris. His 
master, M. Gardel, had spoken to him of the ‘ banks of 
the Tiber.’ Morisseau determined to see the Tiber; 
but its yellow waters said nothing to his imagination, 
Like the children of Jerusalem at Babylon, he sat on 
the banks of the river, and wept as he thought of the 
flowery meadows watered by the Seine. One day he 
was walking with his usual indifference down the 
Corso, the rendezvous of all the idlers of Rome, when, 
perceiving his dreaded rival at a distance, he turned 
off quickly to avoid him, and found himself before the 
Palazzo Fiano. From an entrance to a cellar or vault, 
of uninviting appearance, rose up an Italian head—, 
head with brown curly locks, and eyes like coals of fire, 
* Enter, signor; enter,’ cried the Italian. 

Morisseau stopped and stared at the man. 

The Italian perceiving this hesitation, added, ‘ Signor 
Francese, enter! A comedy, an opera, a ballet! It is 
il Signor Calzetti who invites you.’ 

At the name of Calzetti Morisseau started back ; but 
the crowd pressing on to the Palazzo Fiano, carried him 
forward. He descended a few steps, threw a piece of 
money to an old woman who was sitting at the counter 
of this strange theatre, which he now discovered wasa 
puppet-show. The audience was numerous and select; 
for the simple reason, that the Romans seek with avidity 
every description of pleasure, no matter under what 
shape, and the puppets of Signor Calzetti were very 
amusing. 

Morisseau seated himself in the pit: just above him 
hung the chandelier which lighted up the salle. He 
now saw before him a little theatre, five or six feet 
high by twelve broad ; a crimson curtain, trimmed with 
gold fringe, hung before it. The overture was played; 
the director gave the three knocks, and the curtain 
rose, The stage represented a pretty saloon ; a door at 
the far end opened, and a young cavalier appeared, who 
with much grace gave an explanation of the piece in 
which he was himself to act a principal part. The 
lover was succeeded by the beloved one, then by the 
soubrette (waiting-maid), the valet, and the noble 
father. All the actors were about twelve inches high; 
they were suspended by invisible wires, and moved by 
other wires concealed under the boards of the stage, 
These were the puppets, or rather the fantoccini, of 
the ‘illustrious Signor Calzetti!’ The play terminated 
amidst the laughter of the audience: after the play 
came the opera. Male and female singers, concealed 
behind the scenes, made the puppets sing with taste and 
brilliancy. Morisseau stared, and not understanding 
Italian, he scarcely appreciated the merit of these per- 
formances. At length they announced the ballet; this 
touched him especially, and he now redoubled his atten- 
tion. 

‘Can you tell me,’ said he, addressing himself to his 
neighbour, whom he had recognised as a Frenchman, 
‘what the name of the ballet is which they are going 
to perform ?’ 

‘With pleasure,’ he replied. ‘I must first explain 
to you, my dear sir, that this ballet is a parody. At 
ted theatre Argentina they have been dancing a new 

et’—— 

* The “ Return of Zephyr !”’ said Morisseau. 

‘The very same. A dancer from Paris has been en- 
gaged to perform in this ballet, and the Romans began 
by applauding, because the young man really dances 
very well; but’—— 

Morisseau was about to exclaim, ‘I am that young 
man!’ when this ‘but’ stopped the words on his lips 
His neighbour continued—‘ But Signor Calzetti, cleveret 
than all the professors of Paris, has supplied them with 
a far superior pupil to this Morisseau.’ 

‘ Far superior !’ said Morisseau with horror. 

‘You will soon be able to judge for yourself.’ : 

* Monsieur Calzetti ! Monsieur Calzetti !’ said Moris- 
seau again; ‘ Monsieur Calzetti is a man |’ 
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Zephyr !’) cried out the perfidious Calzetti from behind 


) its perfume. 


the Emperor. But the hatred of the nation had need of 


*Is a man of talent,’ responded his neighbour. ‘ His 
piis are faultless; his Zephyrs are of an astonishing 

tness; and his dancers do not tauch the ground. 
You shall see!’ 

Morisseau was confounded; his head was on fire, 
and yet he trembled all over: his mind, not one of the 
most brilliant, did not perfectly comprehend the me- 
chanism by which Signor Calzetti’s ‘ fantoccini’ were 
moved ; and his artistic vanity was irritated at hearing 
himself pronounced inferior to a puppet. 

‘Attend now,’ said his neighbour; ‘the ballet is 
about to commence.’ 

The curtain rose; the theatre represented a land- 
seape of flowers, with myrtles and rose-trees in full 
blossom gracefully filling up the sides. On a sudden 
the foliage became agitated, the roses trembled on their 
flexible branches—Zephyr appeared. One might have 
imagined that he descended from a cloud towards the 
earth: he did not touch the boards. What a Zephyr! 
He passed through the midst of the flowers; he caressed 
them by his looks; he flew all round them, gently 
moving his wings, like the bee who, seeking the best 

flower whereon to fix himself, stops for an in- 
stant in his flight to admire the rose before he extracts 
It was no dancer, it was a winged god— 
swifter than Iris, lighter than Mercury. He went—he 
came: from the flowers he flew towards the nymphs, 
who escaped into the groves: from them he returned 
tothe flowers. In the movements of this little aérial 
figure there was so much suppleness, so much grace, 
and, above all, so much truth, that this work of Signor 
Calzetti realised the imaginary creations of the poets. 
Zephyr had descended from Olympus to caress the 
flowers, and Signor Calzetti had accomplished the diffi- 
cult art of feigning life and action with a surprising 
tion. The enchanted Romans applauded with so 
much the more vehemence that they knew the amuse- 
ment they were enjoying would not last long. Zephyr 
at length, after having coquetted with the nymphs, and 
made the leaves of all the trees tremble, took flight, 
and was lost in the clouds, returning to that Olympus 
from whence he probably came. 

*That is Zephyr !’ said Morisseau’s neighbour ; ‘ that 
is the light god, the messenger of Flora! Now you will 
see the parody.’ 

The tops of the trees became immovable, the flowers 
no longer shook on their trembling stalks; nothing 
stirred. By a stream of light scientifically arranged, 
the perspective of the scenery was destroyed, just as at 
the Opera. Zephyr appeared, not in the horizontal 
position of a flying aérial spirit, but like a human being 
whom the laws of nature compel to preserve his centre 
of gravity. The criticism was unjust, but the contrast 
was amusing. 

‘Morisseau! Morisseau!’ was shouted on all sides; 
‘and an immense burst of laughter echoed through the, 
theatre. Morisseau, the Zephyr, or, if you wish, the 
puppet of Signor Calzetti, placed himself in the middle 
of the stage, raised one leg, and commenced one of 
those interminable pirouettes in which French dancers 
too frequently indulge; then stopping suddenly, the 
little puppet, rising from the stage, commenced an 
entrechat, not of eight, but of sixteen—ay, thirty-two 
cuts—an eternal entrechat, performed with such vigour, 
that the noise of his heels, when meeting together, 
could be distinctly heard. After this exploit, Zephyr 
came down again on the boards, sighing forth an ‘ Ah!’ 
that went to prove his fatigue and loss of breath. 

‘ Eccolo il Zephiro Francese !’ (‘There is the French 


scenes. 

The laughter and the stamping of feet recommenced 
With greater noise than ever; and Morisseau, trans- 
fixed to his place, bent down his head, and peered 
anxiously around, fearing to be recognised by the spec- 
tators. The Romans dared not resist the French autho- 
tities; they bowed their necks before the idol image of 


ya means of demonstration, and it vented itself on a 
ancer. 

The performance was at length ended, and Morisseau 
was able to leave this little theatre, where they had 
hissed him with so much bitterness. Dancers are un- 
accustomed to criticism ; the has little influence 
on them, and in 1808 it had none at all. At that 
period many dancers did not know how to read. The 
chastisement Morisseau had undergone was as novel to 
him as it was unexpected. The blow struck him in the 
most sensitive part, and found him defenceless. He 
regained the solitary chamber which he occupied near 
the theatre, and went to bed—not because he was ill— 
hoping to drown in sleep all recollection of his wrongs. 
It was about nine o'clock when he returned home. At 
this hour the Romans leave their houses to saunter 
through the streets and public squares; for here, as in 
most warm climates, the people turn night into day. 
The house in which Morisseau lodged was therefore 
nearly empty. He had scarcely laid his head on the 
pillow, when he heard a footstep in the corridor adjoin- 
ing his room, and in a second after some one knocked 
at his door. 

* Monsieur Morisseau !—Monsieur Morisseau !’ 

The dancer recognised the voice of the manager of 
the theatre. He rose, wrapped himself in his dressing- 
gown, and opened the door. 

* How now, Morisseau !—in bed? Are you ill?’ 

* No, sir, but’—— 

* No !—that is sufficient : then come with us. Dress 
yourself, Morisseau, and come to the theatre. The 
performance is changed, and we have substituted the 
“ Return of Zephyr.” Come and dance.’ 

* Never !—never !’ cried Morisseau. 

*‘What!—never? The cardinal chamberlain par- 
ticularly wished to see the celebrated French dancer; 
so come at once!’ 

‘I will never dance again at Rome,’ said Morisseau 
sulkily. ‘To-morrow morning I start for Paris.’ 

The manager took an immoderate fit of laughter; 
and placing his hand on the dancer’s shoulder, said 
slowly, ‘ Leave for Paris!—you, Morisseau! You are 
engaged to me for three years: I have your engage- 
ment signed by yourself; and as you acknowledge that 
your health is good, you shall dance this evening—or 
sleep in prison.’ 

This was a serious affair, and Morisseau knew it. 

Poor Morisseau was forced to dress himself and go. 
He was obliged to put on the costume of Zephyr, and 
to fix on his back the little butterfly wings. But the 
self-reliance of the dancer was gone: he had lost all 
belief in his talents. The fantoccini of Signor Cal- 
zetti had disgusted him with his entrechats and his 
pirouettes. He appeared on the stage—he danced—his 
legs failed him—his head grew dizzy—he made a bound 
forward, but believed he was falling—his eyes became 
dazzled, and a thousand visions surrounded and con- 
fused him. At his feet, on his head, all around him, he 
saw flying myriads of Zephyrs, who teased and beset 
him like so many little spirits. The audience first 


laughed, then cried at and hooted him; and he heard | 


his name pronounced, coupled with that of Calzetti— 
* Morisseau !—Morisseaunasio ! é viva Calzetti !’ 

Such were the sounds that reached him from all 
sides. If he looked at the boxes, he saw spectators 
who seemed to enjoy his torture; if he looked behind 
the scenes, it was his friend the Pantalon who was 
tittering, or the Signora Camilla, who joined heartily 
in the universal laughter. Distracted, beside himself, 
frantic with grief and shame, he danced out of time, 
stopped, and then darted forward: in four bounds he 
was off the stage, and out of the theatre. He escaped 
up a staircase which lay before him. The stairs led to 
a corridor; at the end of the corridor was a window. 
Meanwhile the audience grew more excited, and cried 
out loudly for ‘Zephyr.’ Morisseau’s comrades ran 


after him to bring him back: the wretched man heard 
them at his heels, and knew they were trying to seize 


— 
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him: the window at the end of the corridor was open: 
unfortunate Morisseau made one bound more, and 
Zephyr fell lifeless on the pavement before the theatre 
Argentina! ' 

His death caused no small sensation. Rome, a cle- 
trical city, holds suicide in horror. Like all events of 
the kind, no one gave the true explanation. Calzetti 
was ignorant that the French dancer had seen his 
own parody, and never imagined he had any share in 


| his death. Signora Camilla, who had favoured his 
| suit, had not to reproach herself with any harshness. 


| A report was drawn up and 


presented to the governor 
of Rome, recounting at length the death of Monsieur 
Morisseau, a French subject, who, during an attack of 
fever, precipitated himself from a window of the theatre 
Argentina. No one would have heard more of the 
event, but for the cruel Signor Calzetti, who made his 
puppets perform ‘The Death and Burial of Zephyr,’ 
which new ballet attracted crowds to the theatre Fiano. 
The secret hatred of the Romans to the French insured 
the success of this tasteless performance. But the gay 
season once past, no one bestowed another thought on 
unfortunate Morisseau in the city of the Cesars. 


HEAL-ALLS. 


Tae idea of a panacea or cure for all diseases is one of 
great antiquity. It falls every now and then into a 
lull, but seldom fails in a short time to start up again 
in full vigour, as if the tendency to it were something 
inseparable from human nature. Considering it rather 
as a desperate intermittent than a mania, we would say 
it is at present in one of its cold stages; but we have 
no doubt that this will pass, and some day ere long we 
shall be startled with yet another proclamation that at 
length a true unmistakeable universal medicine has been 
discovered. 

It is curious to remark that the real or pretended sub- 
stratum of the panacea idea is in all cases the same. The 
pseudo-philosophic mediciner declares, and the intensely 
ignorant alike believe, that all disease has a common 
origin, or exhibits a common type. So much being 
fixed as the starting-point, the rest is done to hand. If 
typhus fever and hooping-cough, consumption and in- 
sanity, or any other incongruous couple we choose to 
mention, are the products of one course, what is given 
is to find the remedy for this morbific cause; and the 
panacea comes in to the rescue with all the authority of 
aQ. E. D. It would be curious, if it were not too often 


| deplorable, to observe the strength with which a fan- 
| tastic opinion of this kind holds the mind in its grasp. 
| That which flourished under the auspices of Zeber, 
| the Arabian alchemist, who averred that he was in pos- 
| session of the elixir of old age, is a cognate idea with 


| @ very prevalent error of the nineteenth century. 


In 


| character, however, with the disposition of the times, 
| this, too, has put on the garments of science. It is at 


me Seep and dignified by the terminology of the 
* pathies.” 

After the reign of Ward’s wonder-doing drops in the 
eighteenth century—the red drops, the white drops, and 
the essence for the hendodhe—banen the reign of tar 
water. Nor was it much to be wondered at that hogs- 
heads of this odorous fluid found their way into the 
stomachs of invalids, when the eloquent Bishop Berkeley* 
was enlisted on its behalf. Hear this splendid orator on 
his hobby :—‘ I freely own that I suspect tar water to be 
a And as the old philosopher cried aloud 
from the house-top to his fellow-citizens, “ Educate 
your children,” so, if I had a situation high enough, and 
a voice loud enough, I would say to all the valetudina- 
rians upon earth, “ Drink tar water.”’ Such mighty 
preaching had its due effect; tar water was in vast 
requisition for all manner of similar and dissimilar dis- 
orders. Rheumatism, phthisis, ulcers, fled at its ap- 
proach. Yet its brief day soon ended; and with its 


* Quart. Review, 1942, 


learned and fervent patron it descended into the tomb, 
And the like is the history of countless drops, waters, 
and elixirs. Carried up into popularity by the ascend. 
ing swing of the great pendulum of human caprice, and 
flung down into obscurity as it returned in its oscilla- 
tions, to bear up some other folly of a day, and to cast | 
it down in like manner. 

The history of the galvanic or magnetic panacea—for 
they are akin in some respects—is sufficiently interest- 
ing to deserve a separate notice, To the best of our | 
knowledge, this has come to life about five times. First, | 
many centuries since, under the famous Dioscorides; 
second, in the seventeenth century; third, in the | 
eighteenth century; fourth, at the early part of our | 
own; and fifth, so recently as two or three years ago. | 
Great medical powers were at an early period attributed 
to. the loadstone. Dioscorides largely used it in practice, | 
Weapons rubbed with it were believed to inflict deadly | 
wounds. The king of Zeilan attached such virtues to | 
it, that he had all his meat served up in dishes of load- 
stone, conceiving that thereby he preserved the vigour | 
of youth. Aétius, who lived so early as-the year 500, |) 
says ‘ that those who are troubled with the gout in their | 
hands or their feet, or with convulsions, find relief when | 
they hold a magnet in their hands.’ It was frequently 
used as an amulet for the headache. ‘ Perceiving,’ says 
Sir Thomas Brown, ‘its secret power to draw magneti- 
cal bodies, men have invented a new attraction to draw | 
out the dolour and pain of any part.’ Powdered, it was 
made into a plaster to extract bullets! The case of a | 
young man is given who swallowed a knife ten inches 
long, and had it attracted to the surface by a loadstone 
plaster. At the end of the seventeenth century, says | 
Borrelli, magnetic toothpicks and earpickers were made, 
and extolled as a secret preventive against pains in the 
teeth, eyes, and ears. Riso for hernial protrusions the 
patient took iron filings internally, and wore a plaster 
of powdered loadstone outside! More extravagant ideas | 
still were entertained by some; and tales are told that | 
robbers practised their crimes by its assistance; light- | 
ing a fire at the four corners of the dwelling, and fling- | 
ing a leadstone into the centre of the house. ‘The | 
thought was, that the inhabitants would be repelled out | 
of the house ; but whether their precipitate retreat was | 
attributable to the loadstone or to the fire, we leave to 
the learned to determine. Wounds rubbed with it | 
were said to be at once eased of all pain. The eighteenth 
century, however, saw magnetism redivivus, and with | 
wonderfully renewed energies. In 1770, a Jesuit named 
Hehl, a pee of astronomy at Vienna, invented | 
some stee Epes of a peculiar description, which he 
impregnated with magnetic virtues, and applied to the | 
cure of diseases. These discoveries became known to 
Mesmer, and were adopted by him. Experiments in 
Paris were made, and a great noise arose ‘in the world | 
about this ‘new’ remedy. Again magnetic cures ceased | 
to be spoken of, when, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, Mr Perkins, an American, brought | 
his marvellous discovery to the light. By the use of | 
certain metallic bars, which he entitled ‘ metallic trac- 
tors,’ and which he drew over the affected parts, he 
pretended to the cure of a host of diseases. From 
America the fame of the ‘ tractors’ spread over to Eng- 
land, and set all Bath in a turmoil. Otherwise intrac- 
table diseases fell before the power of these ‘tractors,’ 
which had the imposing authority of a patent for their 
protection. And surely never was any panacea so be- 
testimonialed as Perkinism. It enjoyed the over- | 
whelming authority of eight professors of medicine and 
natural ope pe But this was feeble in compa- | 
rison to the of high names which followed, among 
which were nineteen physicians, seventeen surgeons, 
ten doctors of divinity, and ten clergymen. Will those 


who have read our extract from Aétius above, believe 
that yo and sober-minded gentlemen wore 
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me or two physicians poked out the 
ually marvellous cures by 


amusing case occurred in which the patient de- 
solemnly that the (wooden) tractors had ‘tor- 
mented him out of one night’s rest, and that they 
should do so no more!’ The real nature of these mirific 


out the galvanic rings. 
the of our readers, that the world again raved 
after this remedy. Every cabman’s finger glimmered 
with the lustre of the galvanic ring. It was 1690 over 
again. If we cannot, with Borrelli, speak of magnetic 
toothpicks, we can of galvanic tobacco-pipes; the gal- 
yanism generated in a manner of —_ aera | . 
ignorant, by the passage of the smoke through a coil o' 
wires! What this was intended for, we confess we 
never could rightly discover. Every man carried his 
battery on his finger, or wore it on his gout-tortured 
limbs. A splendid ignorance of the laws of electricity 

kled in golden circles ; and minute currents of that 

id, instead of traversing the podagric toe or rheu- 

matic thumb, playfully circled in the ring itself. The 

bands and rings, the galvanic hair-brushes and gloves, 

and all the other ingenuities of the delusion, are becom- 

ing histories; yet a fantasy which has lived and died 

five or six times, indicates a tenacity of life which may 
well cause us to be very careful how we pronounce upon 
its actual death. 

Leaving this instructive history, we may recall to the 
attention of our readers the case of that impostor of 
mournful celebrity—St John Long. His theory was, 
that it is possible to extract the morbific matter which 
produces disease out of the blood. Surely his remedies 
were sufficiently extractive: they extracted skin from 
the muscles, and muscles from the bones. By the use 
of a corrosive liniment of a mineral acid and turpentine, 
he blistered only too many of his patients to death. 
As the history of this charlatanry is quite recent, we 

| need not dwell on the temporary delirium which St 
| John Longism produced—the lines of expectant car- 
l riages, the list of noble victims, the flocks of country 
|| patients, the coroners’ inquests, and the death of the 
|| operator of one of the diseases himself pretended to 
|| vanquish—all these are the common features of ‘ pana- 
| ceism.’ And let the empty street, deserted room, and 
|| tenanted grave, supply the usual tailpiece to the his- 
| tory. External friction was another popular panacea, 
aot . : 
|| under the more captivating title of ‘shampooing.’ It 
| had the usual symptoms of the disease. It was to cure 
| every ‘ill that flesh is heir to.’ It had its crowds of 
| votaries ; and the shampooer, an ignorant mechanic, for 
| some years cleared five or six thousand pounds annually ! 
| If one could say, ‘ I likes to be despised,’ with how much 
| greater truth might it be said of these that they loved 
| to be deluded. On one bad case of incurable paralysis, 
| the parents of a young lady spent four or five hundred 
— in one year! Some of the great ones, we rather 
lieve of the medical profession, having recommended 
mustard-seed for dyspepsia, then followed the days of this 
remedy; and no one can tell to what an extent it was 
devoured by the seekers after health. Folly and fashion 
took up their plaything, dandled it, and flung it away 
for—brandy and salt. We forget just now how many 
treatises came out upon brandy and salt; and we are 
equally forgetful of how many thousands were cured 
of bodily ills inside and out. Probably no ordinary 
figures would have power to represent the last, when 
we are assured that one gentleman, the inventor, gave 
away a hogshead of brandy, and salt without weight, in 
this cause. It was the grand arcanum of an hour. 
But ‘ Morisonianism’ has had a longer sway, though it, 
too, is on its last legs. There is a similarity 
between it and St John Longism when at its height 
of glory. Infatuated patients dosed themselves to 


thirty-five or forty pill dose-days are happily gone by : 
common sense has done its work; but we fly to the 
opposite extreme in homeopathy. This was not so 
much a panacea as a panaceal system: and now came 
the era of millionths, billionths, and trillionths; and 
doses were administered in proportions which the human 
mind is unable even to conceive of. Thus are we con- 
ducted to the freshest of all—hydropathy ; the system 
which washes out disorders from the human frame; 
which has enriched a Swiss peasant of rugged outside 
and more rugged interior; which has turned the phar- 
macopeia into water; which has clothed fashion and 
fancy, not in silk attire, but in wet sheets; has turned 
wine into water, and the drawing-room into a cold 
bath; which, we regret to add—though doing some 
good as respects temperance, exercise, and cleanliness— 
has turned slight diseases into dropsies. 

Now we may, before concluding, just make the re- 
mark, that even among the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession the spirit of popular panaceism, in a mitigated 
degree, only too frequently carries away sound judg- 
ment. One, for instance, in the cobbler’s spirit, will 
have it that there is nothing like prussic acid; another 
doses us with camphor; a third with opium and qui- 
nine; and calomel, creosote, mineral acids, iodine, have 
their respective votaries. Yet we must not be mis- 
understood either in this or in the former case. We do 
not deny that there is good in all these, even in Long’s 
liniment, or galvanic rings properly applied and con- 
structed. Many of these panaceds are only the ex- 
aggerations of some particular benefit residing in the 
extolled substance or system. Such, however, is the 
tendency of the human mind—ever credulous of, and 
anxious to idolise an impossibility. Lady Mary Wortle 
Montagu shrewdly observes, ‘ We have no longer faith 
in miracles and relics, and therefore with the same fury 
run after receipts and physicians.’ Yet we cannot close 
our article without expressing our utter abhorrence of 
that cunningness of covetousness which, itself unbe- 
lieving its assertions, enriches itself at the expense of 
that funded principle of faith planted in the mind for 
the noblest ends by the Divine Author; and though we 
attach much blame to the deceived, we would heap in- 
finitely the most upon the impostor, who in so many 
cases has gathered his riches out of falsehood. 


SPARE MONEY. 
Tuere is something afflicting in the way in which 
superfluous wealth is used by its possessors. Many 
men know how to gain money: comparatively few 


ment and bread to artisans and tradesmen ; not having 
yet mastered the doctrine in political economy, that 
artisans and tradesmen can as well be employed in pro- 
ducing real as imaginary comforts, as far as their own 
interests are concerned, and that therefore to give them 
money for what is not enjoyable, is to throw money 
away. Others hoard, under the frenzied fears of the 
miser, for a poverty which has no chance of overtak- 


wealth, or to endow heirs with that which they may 
misuse. How seldom do we hear of a man possessed 
of means far above his own present or contingent 
necessities, having the heart or the sense to use them 
during his lifetime in a way that may redound to the 
benefit of his less fortunate fellow-creatures! It is 
not uncommon, indeed, to leave wealth, when it must 
be left, to endow some benevolent institution, which 
may be a monument and a posthumous flattery to the 
testator. But this is very different from the rationality 
of using wealth in one’s own lifetime for similar pro- 
fessed objects. 


death: one is said to have died in the faith, actually 
swallowing the medicine just before expiring. The 


The condition of endowed charitable institutions 


know how to spend it. Some think they do well if | 
they bestow it on luxuries, as it thereby gives employ- | 


ing them, or for the sake of the glory and power of | 
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generally, is not that which can offer any pleasing pro- 
spect to persons who think of leaving money for such 
purposes. According to investigations made a few 
years ago, the larger proportion of all the public 
charities in England are either dilapidated by mis- 
management, or their funds are altogether absorbed by 
trustees. It was hoped that the announcement of this 
startling fact would have led to some kind of provision 
for placing endowments under the inspection of a 
public officer; but like many other abuses, the subject 
went to sleep; and up to the present day, nothing, we 
believe, has been done to insure the proper administra- 
tion of endowments according to the will of the tes- 
tators. 

Intending endowers, therefore, would do well to con- 
sider how far, in present circumstances, their intentions 
are likely to be carried out by a succession of trustees 
in perpetuity. Even supposing no malversation in 
| office, it may happen, from the altered state and im- 
proved feelings of society, that the execution of the 
trust in its original form would be positively inju- 
rious, or at the very least useless and ridiculous. It 
is beginning to be a pretty general belief that hospitals 
| for the board and education of children will not outlast 
another generation, in consequence of the growing con- 
viction that they are not healthy scenes for juvenile 
| nurture and training. Even now, means are in the 
| course of being taken for reorganizing some institutions 
of this kind on a totally different footing. On this and 
| all other accounts, we would wish to impress on persons 
of wealth the propriety of disposing of at least a rea- 
| sonable yortion of their spare money on objects of 
acknowledged utility during their lives. And as this is 
an age of moral reforms, we are not without hopes of 
seeing our recommendation in some respects acted 

upon. 
| . Many elderly single ladies and gentlemen, having 
no taste for splendour, and no relations so near or 
dear to them as to call for large legacies, may be sup- 
posed to be in no small degree perplexed as to the 
proper disposal of the wealth which they cannot carry 
with them out of the world. On these, in an especial 
manner, is imposed the duty of devoting their spare 
money to the best objects within their range of view. 
There could be no difficulty in such persons discovering 
means and opportunities of doing permanent good by 
the bestowal of portions of their wealth; and it would 
surely be a great satisfaction, and one justly due to 
themselves, if they could see the good beginning felt 
and acknowledged before they died. What an agreeable 
thing it would be to observe hundreds of poor children 
rescued from misery and ignorance, and put in the way 
of weil-doing for life; or to behold a group of poor old 
decayed people furnished with a comfortable refuge for 
the rest of their days; or to know that a number of 

sick, once neglected, were now secure of due care and 
| attendance, all through the means which Providence 
had intrusted to our hands! A no less blessed thing 
| it were to set apart the superfluity, year by year, as it 
accrued, and bestow it on the succour of individual 
cases of undeserved misfortune. The close-fistedness 
of age is explained as a panic of the self-preservative 
instinct, excited by the sense of growing helplessness. 
| Money-bags are thought to form a good entrenchment; 
but the grateful blessings of the wretched would surely 
| be « better. What consolation more substantial can 
| there be for advancing infirmity, and the near ap- 
proach of unavoidable fate, than the consciousness that, 
through our humble means, many poor bearers of the 


same feeble nature are having their last days allevi- 
ated, and sending towards us the sympathies of bosoms || 
on which the same sad shadow is falling? Let us || 
preach of independence as we will, cases are constantly 
occurring where, from the operation of irresistible 
causes—forces which no foresight could avert— utter 
ruin is threatened from the temporary want of a small 
sum of money. A vast amount of misery might be pre- 
vented, whole families might be saved from pauperism, 
were such small sums advanced at the proper juncture, 
Here alone is one great channel of usefulness opened 
to the benevolent over-rich. What happy pictures 
might they thus provide for the future regalement of 
their highest feelings ! 4 

There are humbler and less interesting, but still laud- 
able ways of bestowing spare money during the life of | 
the possessor. In every considerable town there is occa- 
sional need for improvements, which there is no means, 
in the shape of public money, of effecting. Not one 
but might be the better of some bridge, or footway, or 
public green, or garden, which, however, is wanted for 
years, because of the lack of funds. Here the possessor 
of superfluous wealth might step in, and in the spirit 
of social kindness, and as a graceful courtesy from the 
fortunate one to the industrious many, effect the im- 
provement, or bestow the needed public work. Were | 
a man to act in this manner, governing his conduct by | 
good judgment, and leaving no room to doubt that he | 
merely wished to do good, what a social position were 
his! He might become almost an object of worship to 
his fellow-creatures. 

If the rich were also the wise, this word might, in | 
its sphere, be enough. As matters are, let it go forth 
and do its best. 


A WALK OVER THE AMPEZZO PASS, TYROL. | 


Wurst Switzerland is overrun every summer by | 
tourists from all quarters, threading every valley, and 
mounting every pass, the Tyrol, another part of the 
same Alpine chain, is in comparison little visited. With 
the exception, indeed, of that portion which is conti- 
guous to Switzerland, and of the valley of the Inn, 
there is small likelihood that an English traveller will 
fall in with a dozen of his countrymen in his rambles 
through the whole of what the Austrian geographers 
and lawyers term the princely county of the Tyrol. 
The reasons for preferring the western division of the 
Alps are, however, sufficiently obvious. In the first 
place, the Tyrol is more distant from the north-west of 
Europe; and in the next, unless the traveller is pro- 
ceeding from Vienna or Munich, it is out of the way to | 
Italy, the goal of so many thousands, whereas Switzer- | 
land is directly in the path. Again, the roads in | 
Switzerland are more numerous, and in better order; 
the inns on a larger scale, and more adapted to the | 
wants of wealthy persons; the staff of guides and the | 
means of transit far greater, and more complete, in | 
Switzerland than in the Tyrol. In short, the science 
of touring is studied in one country, and neglected in 
the other. All the appliances for a pleasant travel, | 
and the requisites for a comfortable sojourn, are nearer 
at hand, and better understood amongst the Swiss than | 
the Tyrolese, whilst the scenery is more diversified, 
and the grandest parts of it more accessible. With 
regard to roads, Austria of late years has perceived the 
necessity of paying some attention to the matter; and 
in order to attract travellers and traffic, considerable 
sums have been expended in opening up new routes 
and improving the old ones. Over the Pass of the 
Stelvio, at a height of eight hundred feet above the 
line of perpetual snow, a broad and well-built road has 
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been conducted to connect the basin of the Danube 
with the plain of Lombardy, whilst a readier access to 
the shores of the Adriatic, from the upper of that 
vast basin, has been given by the recently-formed road 
over the Ampezzo Pass. 

A glance at the map will show that, for the length of 
about eighty miles, the southern part of the Tyrol is 
traversed by a deep groove, running nearly east and 
west. This groove is termed the Vale of Puster; but 
singularly enough, it is formed of two valleys. 
whole may be compared to a long narrow trough, the 
bottom of which slopes from the middle to each end; 
and from the middle, therefore, the streams flow in 
opposite directions. At this point there is a mile or 
two of elevated table-land, called the Plain of Toblach, 
which is found noticed in the annals of the country as 
the arena of a bloody contest. Through the Puster 
valley runs one of the principal post roads of the Tyrol ; 
and one day last summer I travelled along it from 
Lienz as far as Niederdorf, with the intention of inves- 
tigating the branch road over the Ampezzo, which 
quits the former on the Plain of Toblach. Sleeping at 
Niederdorf, I started betimes, and in less than an hour 
reached the tall wooden cross that marks from afar the 
point of divergence. The new road sweeps at once into 
the jaws of the mountains. In the first ravine lies a 
small shallow sheet of water, called the Toblacher See, 
| such as we should call a tarn in the north of England. 
But for an embankment at the foot, all the water would 
run out; and perhaps it is only retained for the sake of 
the fish, which appeared to be numerous. I turned 
| aside a few yards in order to view the precipices at the 
head of the ravine, across the sheet of water, and I 
| strongly recommend all travellers to do the like, for the 

effect was very striking. Soon after leaving the lake 
behind, we pass through two magnificent portals of 
dolomite, bare rocks, rising to the height of several 
hundred feet above the road, and then find ourselves 
fairly admitted into the Pass, for we have now no longer 
a view into the vale below. At Hollenstein, a name I 
would rather leave in its original tongue, there is a neat- 
looking inn and post-house standing on the margin of 
alevel green meadow. The rocks around this recess 
are uncommonly fine. The dolomitic peaks, for which 
this part of the Tyrol is remarkable, are seen rising 
above the pine forests on all sides. One mass in par- 
ticular rivets the eye with its long jagged ridge, in the 
midst of which there is a deep notch holding a glacier. 
These curious mountains have sadly puzzled geologists, 
to whom they are a constant object of examination. 
Mr Murray has described their appearance so accu- 
rately in his ‘ Handbook,’ that I shall take the liberty of 
transcribing his words. ‘The dolomite mountains are 
unlike any other mountains, and are to be seen nowhere 
else among the Alps. They arrest the attention by the 
singularity and picturesqueness of their forms, by their 
sharp peaks or horns, sometimes rising up in pinnacles 
and obelisks, at others extending in serrated ridges, 
teethed like the jaw of an alligator ; now fencing in the 
valley with an escarped precipice many thousand feet 
high, and often cleft with numerous fissures, all running 
nearly vertically. They are perfectly barren, destitute 
| of vegetation of any sort, and generally of a light yellow 
or whitish colour.’ Von Buch, the mineralogist, started 
| theory respecting them, which has been adopted 
| by many geologists, though others have dissented 
from it. He supposed that a bed of mountain lime- 
| stone had been violently displaced, and thrown into 
a vertical position, by an outburst from underneath 
| of melaphyr or pyroxenic porphyry—an igneous rock, 
which has a base of augite or pyroxene, holding crys- 
tals of felspar—and that magnesia in a state of vapour 
was evolved by the melted rock, and penetrating the 
heated limestone, gave it the crystalline structure of 
dolomite. The guide-books recommend travellers to 
visit the secluded valleys of the Gader and the Grid- 
ner, for the purpose of oy oy the dolomite rocks. 
For those, however, who have traversed the Puster 


valley between Toblach and Lienz, such a proceeding | 
is unnecessary, since specimens are weil seen from | 
several points of the vale; and at Innichen they come | 
down, in eminences of moderate elevation, close to the 
The path we are now describing leads right | 
across the range, and its rocks are seen to great advan- | 
tage in all their varieties. 
Hillenstein being passed, we reach another sheet of 
water, through which the road is carried by means of a | 


The | raised terrace. By this time I began to feel the pangs | 


of hunger, and a small inn presenting itself opportunely 
at a turn, I entered, and inquired what edibles could be 
procured. A mutton chop? No. A veal cutlet? No. 
Nothing but boiled beef, and, as usual, boiled to rags, in 
the German fashion—a dish that for nearly a week 1 
had been compelled to feed upon. 0 potatoes, or | 
indeed vegetables of any kind, were to be had, and 
even the meat looked so abominably like horse flesh, 
that my knife and fork sickened at the sight, and in a | 
hurry the dish was sent away just as it came. At 
that moment a hen came hopping in front of the win- | 
dow, and a happy thought struck me—perhaps they had 
heard of eggs! Eggs, in fact, were found; half-a-dozen | 
ordered to be boiled; and during the operation I looked 
forward with pleasurable anticipations to a tolerable 
meal. Imagine my disappointment when the six eggs 
were brought in rolling about on a plate, stripped of 
their shells, and as hard as stone! 

It was not long before I was treading the summit 
level of the Pass, which is gloomy, from the quantity of 
pine-wood. There is a peak in the neighbourhood with 
deep stains of blood-red, as if the top had once formed 
an altar for some sanguinary sacrifice. A gentle descent 
leads down to some buildings called Ospitale, from their 
having formerly been a hospice or place of refuge, cha- 
ritably founded, and tenanted by monks. The principal 
dwelling is now an inn. The chapel is yet in existence, 
swept clean, and garnished with a little furniture, and 
the bell still hangs over the roof. How indescribably 
solemn must its faint tones have sounded amongst the 
hollows of those gigantic mountains, when it called its 
hearers, a few holy men, to join in the services of the » 
church, or when it knelled over the remains of some 
storm-lost wayfarer as the brethren consigned them to 
strange earth! 

A short distance below the hospital, the ruins of 
Beuklstein Castle are seen in relief against a mountain 
black with pines. The formation of the road has here 
been attended with great labour. It is supported along 
the hill flanks by immense accumulations of and 
is carried, by bridges of wood and stone, across divers 
streams and gullies. One of the finest stations on the 
whole path is at one of the wooden bridges. On the 
right hand, immediately above the spectator, but at a 
great height, the eye runs up a gully, and at length 
reaches a huge hole in the rocky ridge, through which 
the sky is plainly visible. In another direction there 
is a mighty pile of rock, which, by the illusion of dis- 
tance, seems belted with spiral terraces, like another 
tower of Babel. When I had gained the neighbourhood 
of the castle I quitted the road for the sward that slopes 
gently up the nape of its peninsulated rock, and getting 
over the outer wall, climbed to the highest fragment of 
the crumbling ruin. I shall never forget the singularity 
and magnificence of the scene from that pdint. My 
position commanded views in three directions: first, | 
there was the vale I had just travelled through; then, 
deep, deep beneath, there was a recess that appeared to 
be a common vestibule to several others that branched 
off among the hills ; lastly, there was another vale, more 


the | 
road to Venice. The castle of Potestagno, as at Ita- || 
lians term it, has been built on the extreme verge of a 


sunny Adriatic; and this last the route 


precipice at least one thousand feet high, a spur from 
the ont, ee. It stands at the angle of three radiat- 
ing vales, and looks, like a wary warder, right down 
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most ey See e new road 
nt has ao oe — 
perpendicular ; in its ient been 
But now it arrives at the edge of a steep step, 
much cireumspection is required to effect a safe 
t. That done, by means of a bold curve, followed 
tourniquetting, it runs forward in a straight 
the eye, until lost in the long-drawn 
. Lifting one’s gaze from the vales to the tower- 
the variety 


to admit 

fantastic to include a sense of the true sublime, they 
rise above the forests that clothe their feet in naked 
and inaccessible majesty, their white rocks exposed to 
the day, as if a thousand tem had gathered their 
whole energies for a single stroke, and, by one explosion 
of their wrath, had stripped the mountains of their 
covering, as the lightning strips a tree of its bark. 

I left my precarious standing-place with caution: I 
did not see exactly where a slip would terminate. In- 
stead of rejoining the high road immediately, I made 
down a bank towards an old wooden foot-bridge visible 
from above. This bridge is placed across the stream 
flowing from the Pass, shortly before it reaches the 
precipice whereon the castle is planted. I found it 
so crazy an affair, that I had some doubts whether it 
would be prudent to place my foot upon it; but I 
crossed safely by a hurried movement, refraining from 
puzzling my eyes with the fearful gulf beneath. The 
path on the other side was narrow, much broken away, 
and required a steady head, as it conducted along the 
very brink of the ravine through which the stream 
wormed its way, at a dizzying ‘depth below, to join the 
Borta. I was rew , however, by the splendid view 
of the castled rock which it presented, seen hence in 
distinct: profile. Two women whom I met on the high- 
way, in answer to my inquiry as to the distance of 
Cortina, said,‘ Una ora.’ The first words of a new lan- 
guage always startle one; hitherto I had heard nothing 
|| but German, and these were the first words of Italian 
|| that saluted my ear. On referring to my map, I saw 
| that the names of the hills and villages were all Italian, 
| and my guide-book informed me that the valley I was 
| now walking in—the Val Ampezzo—had belonged to 
|| the Venetians, until the Emperor Maximilian took it 
| from them, and annexed it to the Tyrol. To my left 
was a massive wall of dolomite, of amazing height, rent 
| in several spots from top to bottom. When this ended, 
I looked into a side vale, and with some chagrin per- 
ceived the mists creeping down it. Very soon they 
appeared over other heights, and began descending into 
the valley; but pushing forward to Cortina, I succeeded 

in reaching it before the rain commenced. 
| All through the Tyrol this had been the arrange- 
| ment of rooms in the inns:—On one side of the 
| entrance, and on the ground-floor, there was the guests’ 
i ion-room; and on the other side, or beyond, 
| were the kitchens and private rooms of the house. 
Frequently the entrance was a wide passage, paved 
with stones, or flagged, into which carriages and carts 
were wheeled out of the wet. At Cortina there was 
|| a new order of things, and this, combined with my 
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pretty fiercely to one, and the noise caused a woman to 
descend from the upper part of the house; but being 
unable to make her comprehend what I wanted, [ 
thought there would be no harm if I extended my 
search above stairs. There I stumbled into a room 
where there were papers and letters scattered about, 
giving the place an official look. A man was writing 
at a table. Doubtless, thought I, here I have into 
the august presence of the post-master himeelf; and I 
began a short address of deprecation and request, be- 
ginning, ‘ Signor,’ but could not muster another word; 
so I repeated ‘signor.’ The man of office came to my 
relief by speaking in German. But when I began to 
feel at my ease, and ordered some refreshment to be 
brought, I discovered I had made the old mistake of 
taking a private house for a caravansary. The man 
good-naturedly put on his hat and took me to an inn 
near at hand. By this time I had become acquainted 
with the fact, that the entertaining-rooms of the inns in 
this country were on the first floor, the lower rooms be- 
ing appropriated to domestic uses. At the ‘ Star,’ then, || 
I proceeded at once up stairs, and soon had a savoury 
dinner before me. The rain descended in torrents, 
and forbade the execution of my plan, for this day at 
least, of proceeding across the hills into the Gader val- 
ley. There was no help for it but patience; and in the | 
hope of the morrow proving propitious, I employed my | 
thoughts upon the exceeding beauties of the path I had 
travelled over during the day. Broad enough to hold 
five carriages abreast, it wound its way amongst the | 
hills, in spite of obstacles, with such easy inclinations, 
that the traveller requires no extra horses to pull his | 
vehicle up the steeps, and need scarcely have his wheels | 
locked once on the descents. True, the height of the 
Pass is much lower than most of the other roads across 
main ranges of Alps, for it does not leave behind the | 
climate of pines: there are no tunnels, and little danger 
from avalanches, the cause of so much damage to the | 
Stelvio and the Splugen; yet the Ampezzo Pass af- 
forded me, with its extraordinary scenery, one of the || 
most delightful rambles I ever remember to have taken. || 
When I awoke the following morning, the rain was 
falling in a calm business-like manner, as if it had made | 
up its mind to go on for a month, It seemed quite clear | 
that I must continue upon main roads, and not think of | 
mountain by-paths. ‘T'wo courses were open—either to 
pay a visit to Venice, about 110 miles distant, or to | 
return the way I had come. Venice had great attrac- 
tions, but my wardrobe was not fitted for the inspection 
of civilised eyes, being confined to the smallest possible | 
compass, so as to be easily carried in a single knapsack. | 
I gave up the idea of Venice with a sigh, and loitered 
about until after dinner; then, like a discomfited ‘va- 
grom man,’ I shouldered my pack, and marched witha | 
rebellious mind towards the north. - I ought to mention, 
as a specimen of the low charges of the Tyrol, that my 
bill at the ‘Star’ for two dinners, bed, breakfast, and 
three flasks of wine, amounted to half-a-crown! With | 
the maid who waited upon me, the landlord’s daughter, 
I was obliged to communicate by signs. She was at- | 
tired in a peculiarly pleasing manner: her tight-fitting | 
bodice, laced in front, and little cloth cap with a long | 
tassel, gave her so picturesque and classic an appear- || 
ance, that I lamented her nose was slightly, though 
bow slightly, retroussé, instead of the Grecian form; 
and I lamented still more that I could not learn from || 
her whether she had ever left her native valley, or | 
where she had studied the wsthetics of dress. 
said before, I re-trod the road I had traversed the 


I pushed over | 

hills without stopping, until I reached my night | 
in the Puster valley. All the beauty of the Pass 

by low drooping mists. hurried on, 

my total defeat. The evening had closed 

I reached Niederdorf. After a twenty 

miles’ walk, I felt much tempted to put up again at 


AsI | 
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my former lodging; and in truth it was hard work 
leaving the lights of the village for three additional 
miles of darkness; but I had fixed on Welsberg for a 
resting-place. 


AKKATOOK, THE ESQUIMAUX BOY. 


Tue whalers of the port of Kirkcaldy, which make an 
annual visit to the stormy, ice-boun shores of Davis’ 
Straits, have often gratified us with live specimens of 
bears, wolves, foxes, and such-like members of the infe- 
rior creation ; but last autumn they presented us with an 
tion of a different kind, being nothing less than 

ne Esquimaux boy, named Akkatook. His father 

is, or rather was, chief of one of the small tribes who 
contrive to pick up a miserable subsistence on the 
western shores of these Straits, and hold occasional inter- 
course with the vessels when they happen to approach 


the land. Yielding to the boy’s curiosity, and influ- | th 


enced no doubt by their notions of the wonderful country 
from which the large ships and fine things come, his 
parents delivered him over to Captain Kinnear of the 
‘Caledonia,’ with strict injunctions to take care of him, 
and under a solemn promise to bring him back next 
season. When received on board, the boy was covered 
with the grease and filth inseparable from the native 
habits; but under the hands of the sailors, he soon 
underwent a thorough renovation, and became a great 
and general favourite. At first, the new dietary was far 
from palatable, and he might be seen making slyly free 
with such pieces of blubber and drops of oil as came in 
his way ; but he soon became perfectly reconciled to the 
change, and relished the delicacies of civilised cookery 
as much as any on board. His dress consisted of 
trousers, coat, hood, and boots, all of seal-skin, neatly 
|| sewed, and tastefully figured with threads and braid of 
sinew, the smooth glossy hair giving it a variegated 
and very beautiful ap nce. The skirt of the coat 
was of one piece, and descended almost to his heels, 
making pe oe kk like a large monkey. 

What were Akkatook’s feelings when he arrived in 
this country it is difficult to conceive. A greater change 
than from the barren, treeless, houseless, snow-clad 
shores of Davis’ Straits, to the towns, gardens, and 

fields of Scotland, cannot be imagined. It was literally 
|| a ‘new earth’ to him; everything wonderful, incompre- 
|| hensible; yet he deported himself with marvellous pro- 
priety, and was scarcely less a wonder to us than the 
country must have been to him. Akkatook was thir- 
teen years of age, and of low stature, with a broad round 

chest, short neck, and long, lank, glossy hair, black as 
|| the raven’s wing; skin soft as velvet, of a hue between 

the negro and red Indian ; the eye dark and lively; and 
| his general expression highly agreeable. The forehead 
was rather low; but he was of quick apprehension, and 
|| his general abilities were good. I should say he was 
deficient in bone and muscle, and proportionally in 
ae compared with our boys of his size and 
mould. 


The best school for Akkatook was free and frequent 
intercourse with other boys. He necessarily wanted 
aoe of those elementary ideas which are acquired in 

-childhood, and form the groundwork of all education. 
But it was deemed expedient to make some direct efforts 
for his improvement, and two gentlemen were selected 
for this purpose, of whom the writer was one. I con- 
fess I had previously no idea of the difficulties that had 
to be encountered. As my pupil’s term was to be v 
short, I was anxious to teach him all I could; but 
total ignorance of our language precluded 

his mind except by signs. I teckel to reach his under- 
standing in every possible way, and the 

sometimes amusing enough. ing him the 
letters, and exercising him in the more difficult sounds, I 
selected a spelling-book which abounds with the names 
of familiar objects, in order to accustom him to con- 
nect the sign with the t signified. With a multi- 
tude of nouns I found no difficulty ; he soon knew the 


names of all the articles 
number of animals. The 


. 
, 


&c. an exercise in which he delighted 
meaning of verbs I Fees to explain 
through the action they e 
posed, words expressing q 
and adverbs, caused the 
was a shrewd observer, and 
ficiency in the habits of native ife, 
of pate belonging to every individual in his tribe, and 
of their names. Nothing pleased him more than 
aad of animals with which he had been acquainted 
in the far north. On showing one day specimens of the 
—— in ite winter, spring, and summer plumage, 
recognised it instantly; and lighting a bit of paper, 
pointed out the different altitudes of the sun, to show 
e season of each dress. A representation of the cap- 
ture of a whale threw him into raptures, and he acted 
the part of the harpooner to the life. He was admirable 
at finding and following the trail of an animal ; and with 
his bow and arrow, would pursue small birds for a whole 
day, along hedges, and through thorny brakes, with 
wonderful success. As an instance of his quick-sighted- 
ness: I had lost a small key in the dusk of the evening, 
and sent my own boys to find it; but in vain. Just as 
we had given up the search, Akkatook made his ap- 
pearance. Taking another key from my pocket to show 
him what I wanted, he set out with the speed and keen- 
ness of a pointer; ‘and beginning with a large circuit, 
he contracted it at each round, and in an incredibly 
short time placed the lost article in my hand. His 
natural disposition was exceedingly amiable, and his 
filial affection strong. ©ne night as he sat musing and 
melancholy, looking into the fire, his kind hostess, who 
felt a truly maternal interest in his welfare, asked what 
was the matter; when laying his hand on his breast, 
and with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘ Apukia—Apukia!’ 
which was his mother’s name. His father had two 
wives, and it was remarked that he never mentioned 
the other. Thus in some traits at least, human nature 
is the same amid the polar snows as in the more con- | 
genial regions of the south. 

The favour which Akkatook obtained, especially 
among the young, was as general as the interest he 
excited. Wo to the luckless urchin who would have 
dared maltreat him! At the tables of the wealthy, far 
and near, he was feasted and caressed. A kind invita- 
tion reached him from the Duke of Buccleuch; and it | 
is almost needless to say he returned with substantial | 

roofs of his Grace’s kindness. The tact he displayed 
n conforming to our conventional rules of good-breed- | 
ing was truly astonishing. The only habit he found it 
difficult to overcome, was that of going away at meals | 
as soon as he was satisfied. The attractions of the 
window, or rather of the moving world in the street, he | 
could not resist. On a poe: day in early spring, a famous | 
elacipal was ay which our polar hero a 
Teope of the curious lined t ny oe 
or vege dope of amile. Among a number of boats, all 
gaily decked out, might be seen his frail bark canoe, 
himself seated in the centre, in his native dress, having 
a single oar, double-bladed, and poised before him, with 
which he struck the water on each side alternately, and 
impelled it along with amazing speed, to the infinite 
amusement of the crowd. 
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his departure from Kirkcaldy, that his mind was full, 
and just on the eve of bursting forth, like a bud in 
spring. But the voyage proved unfortunate: the good 
old ‘ Caledonia,’ crushed between two floes of ice, became 
a total wreck, the sailors having just sufficient time to 
save their lives and a few articles of clothing. In this 
disaster nearly all bis valuable ts were lost. 
After this he was transferred to the ‘ Chieftain,’ and 
ultimately delivered to his kindred, with one or two 
fowling-pieces saved from the wreck, and an ample 
supply of ammunition from the ship’s stores. His 
father, Makkarook, had died during his absence. 

Thus ended the visit of Akkatook, of which different 
opinions will be entertained. Some will doubt the pro- 
priety of bringing him to this country at all, especially 
when his stay was to be so short and unproductive; 
and we fear that prudent benevolence will pronounce 
against it, as preparing him for discomforts and dissatis- 
factions which otherwise he had never known; but 
there can be little doubt that the partial training in 
civilised habits which he enjoyed amongst us, and the 
smattering of our language which he was able to pick 
up, will prove advantag as respects his own people 
| and their intercourse with whalers. His safe return 
| will alone be useful as an instance of the integrity of 
| the English in keeping their promise. What was ef- 
| fected for Akkatook’s education may be said to demon- 
strate the improvability of the Esquimaux, and how 
| much could be done for them by a repetition of such 
visits as that now described. The only subject for re- 
| gret is, that Akkatook’s stay in Scotland was so short. 
Had he remained for a few years, he might have been 
| rendered available as a missionary of arts and religion 
to his tribe—one of that noble band who, in different 
parts of the world, are toiling in the cause of humanity 
| and mercy. 


THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


Tue attention recently excited towards the Indian 
Archipelago, is owing to peculiar circumstances — at 
least so far as the body of the public is concerned— 
more of a romantic than practical nature. Perhaps a 
| brief sketch of the trade, resources, and business pro- 
spects of that great island country, may be considered 
an acceptable contribution to the general stock. of 
knowledge on the subject, and one likely to strengthen, 
| and turn to useful account, the impressions left by more 
and exciting details. 
Archipelago covers an area of between five and 
| six million statute miles, including land and water; and 
| lies directly in the ocean route between the eastern na- 
tions from the Arabian Sea to the Sea of Japan, and 
midway between this route and the Australian con- 
tinent. By sailing vessels, its eastern extremity is 
only three days from China, and its western only three 
| weeks from Arabia. On the west it is entered by the 
| Straits of Malacca, between the Malay peninsula (dotted 
with the British settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore) and the island of Sumatra; and the Straits 
of Sunda between Sumatra and Java. On the east 
there are various wide passages or channels, taking 
their names from the great islands of Luzon, New 
Guinea, &c. On the south the inlets are narrow and 
intricate ; and on the north and north-west spreads the 
| continent of Asia. The whole of the Archipelago is 
comprehended within the tropics, the equinoctial line 
running through the centre of the region. 
Such is the geographical position of a country which 
would appear from its site and other natural advan 
to be destined for the seat of a great commercial em 
‘Their boats and canoes,’ says Crawford, ‘are to 
Indian islanders what the camel, the horse, and the ox 
are to the wandering Arab aud the Tartar; and the sea 
| is to them what the desert and the s are to the 
latter ;’ and a more recent writer that ‘the 
seemingly poate dominion founded there by the 
mean and huckster-like policy of the Dutch, will ere 


long be eclipsed by the energy of some other maritime 
nations of the west of more large and generous views; 
and the Indian mariners will become merchants instead 
of pirates ; and instead of creeping within the circle of 
their thousand isles, their flag will be seen in the farthest 
emporium of the Asiatic and Australian continents.’ It 
is supposed by some that these groups in the aggregate | 
—known to the Arabs under the name of the Twelve 
Thousand Islands, and said by Marco Polo to comprise | 
7448 isles—contain a population of nearly forty millions, | 
though the estimate of recent Dutch authorities falls 
considerably short of half that amount. Even taking 
the lowest estimate, however, the country must be con- 
sidered of high importance ; and indeed, though com- 
paratively little has been done either to extend the con- | 
sumption of our own goods, or to stimulate the natives | 
to develop the resources of their several countries, a 
pretty considerable trade is actually carried on with | 
articles produced in Great Britain, or in the British 
colonies and dependencies, though not immediately by | 
our own countrymen. We have hitherto contented our- 
selves, however, with establishing at Singapore a mart, 
where inexhaustible supplies might be obtained, and | 
have left it to the native merchants to distribute our 
commodities according to their own means and inclina- 
tions. The chief persons engaged in this traffic are the 
Bugis, natives of Celebes, who, ever since their first ap- 
pearance in history, have been famous for their daring 
and industry. Being almost wholly given up to mari- 
time pursuits, they possess numerous prahus, or small 
vessels, in which they fearlessly traverse the seas, and 
brave the worst system of piracy that, to all appear- 
ance, ever followed in the wake of commerce. ‘These 
prahus will carry cargoes varying in value from ten to 
forty thousand Spanish dollars; and as the Bugis are 
believed to possess several hundreds of such craft, some 
idea may be formed of the extent of their mercantile 
operations. 

Formerly, the native merchants resorted to Batavia 
for their annual supply of European goods; but since 
the establishment of Singapore in 1819, they have very 
much preferred dealing with the English, chiefly, per- 
haps, on account of the freedom of our port and the rea- 
sonableness of our prices. This circumstance, however, 
has excited much jealousy and ill-will among the Dutch, 
who, having in vain endeavoured to allure them back 
to Batavia, Samarang, and Somabaya in Java, have re- 
cently conferred the privilege of a free port on Macassar 
in Celebes, in the hope of at least sharing the commer- 
cial advantages for many years possessed almost exclu- 
sively by the English. But there appears to be some- 
thing like caprice in the course taken at different times 
by commerce. The Bugis, having once forsaken the 
Dutch markets, are unwilling to revert to them, so that 
hitherto little progress has been made towards turning 
the trade of the Archipelago into its ancient channels. 
Besides, the new settlement on Labuan will now confer 
on us additional influence, and greatly facilitate the 
commercial speculations of our countrymen. 

The Bugis, in numbers varying greatly in different 
years, taking advantage of the easterly monsoon, usually 
set sail for Singapore about the month of September. 
On their arrival, understanding the value of time, they 
diligently apply themselves, by barter or otherwise, to 
the purchase of a suitable cargo, consisting of bright- 
coloured cottons, firearms, gunpowder, cutlery, arrack, 
and opium. It has been remarked that the natives of 
Celebes themselves prefer their own cotton fabrics, 
which are much stronger than ours, and of more showy 

brilliant scwmregl but elsewhere throughout the 
ipelago, British goods are much coveted, partly for 
their cheapness, but partly also for their lightness and 
elegance. Our manufacturers, however, should be re- 
minded, that if we desire to maintain our hold on that 
idly-growing market, we must be careful to employ | 

ht and fast colours, as the natives are at first taken 

by show, but must be retained by the excellence of the | 
articles we supply them. 
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Ha’ com their cargoes, the Bugis sail east- 
_ ward, distributing, as they advance, the produce of our 
looms and forges, and other forms of industry, among 
the innumerable islands of the Archipelago, receiving 
in exchange the gold, diamonds, and camphor of Kala- 
mantan or Borneo, the rice of Bali, the eggs and 
poultry of Sanbock, the coarse sugars of Sumbawa, and 
the edible birds’-nests, trepang-pearls, tortoise-shell, 
ebony, nutmegs, cloves, and other spices of the Arru 
islands and New Guinea. 
On almost every one of the articles just enumerated 
a paper full of interest might be written. The tre- 
pang fishery, for example, which depends chiefly for its 
existence on the peculiar luxury of the Chinese, would 
supply numerous striking pictures illustrating the man- 
ners and character of tribes in various stages of civili- 
sation ; so likewise would the occupation of searching 
for the edible birds’-nests, exposed as it is to innumer- 
able dangers on those wild and desolate coasts, where 
the sea-swallow delights to build. The same remark 
will apply to the working of the gold and diamond 
mines among the mountains in the interior of Borneo, 
by reckless Chinese adventurers, who exhibit the in- 
genuity and daring of smugglers in the arts to which 
they have recourse for defrauding the several chiefs 
and governments under whose protection they labour ; 
the collection of the camphor gum in remote and un- 
frequented forests; the cultivation of the spice-trees 
in the Moluccas; the preparation and pearling of sago, 
| with the great improvements constantly introduced into 
| these processes. 
When they have made the circuit of the Archipelago, 
| and reached the Arru group, the Bugis, and other na- 
| tive traders, make directly for the village of Dobbo, 
| erected on a spot of sand projecting northward from the 
| coast of Wama. During the rest of the year, this 
| village, like Berbera, on the eastern coast of Africa, is 
totally uninhabited. In fact the merchants and traders 
| no sooner depart, than the islanders set fire to the 
houses which had been erected for their accommoda- 
| tion, in order to be next year employed in building 
| new ones. Immediately, however, on the appearance 
of the first prahu in the offing, the Arrafuras of Wama 
flock towards Dobbo, bearing along with them beams 
| and rafters, with an abundance of atap, or palm-leaves, 
for the thatching of the newly-constructed dwellings. 
| Where there was before the most complete solitude, 
there is now the greatest bustle. Merchants and mari- 
ners throng the beach; the prahus are drawn ashore, 
and protected from the weather by sheds; houses are 
| run up as if by magic; and the goods of the seafarers 
| having been deposited in them, are defended by the 
guns of their vessels, which are ranged round the habi- 
| tations, loaded, and ready for use. Five or six thousand 
strangers often find themselves thus suddenly encamped 
| together, collected from the four winds, for the purpose 
| of selling on that remote outpost of Asia the cottons of 
| Manchester and Glasgow to the crisp-haired blacks of 
Polynesia. 
Nearly all the inhabitants of this suddenly-created 
emporium are foreigners, who dislike the presence of 
the natives among them, either because they are ad- 
| dicted to pilfering, or for other reasons found good in 
| trade. The vessels which are too large to be drawn 
| up on the beach, cast anchor on the eastern or western 
| side of the sandpit, according to the monsoon which 
| happens to be blowing. As the season for holding this 
great mart or fair is universally known, the dwellers in 
| all the surrounding islands come in their prahus to 
Dobbo, to exchange their produce for the Euro 
manufactures. Thither comes the coal-black Pap’ 
in his long grotesque prahu, containing all his worldly 
wealth, together with his wife and children, who in- 
habit two or three huts erected in the after- of the 
vessel, and thatched, like everything else in 
with atap. A railing runs round the prahu, to prevent 
the little ones from tumbling overboard. ‘Thither also 
come the natives of Amboyna and Banda, of Timor and 


Kissa, of Gilolo and Oram, and of the Ky and Tenimber 
groups, each in his own characteristic costume, and 
prahu of peculiar construction. 

Over the whole of this motley assemblage the Bugis 
exercise the greatest influence, from the energy and 
fierceness of their characters, their knowledge of the 
world, and habits of command. The love of gain is 
their ruling passion, while the natives of the more 
easterly groups appear to value nothing so highly 
as the enjoyment of ease. For this reason, the bold | 
merchants of the west, placing no reliance on their | 
enterprise, hire and equip, immediately on their arrival, | 
numerous small prahus adapted to the navigation of 
the neighbouring seas, and send them forth in all di- 
rections in search of such articles as happen to be in | 
most request, taking advantage of that season of calm | 
and beautiful weather which occurs between the mon- | 
soons. From the various isles and islets of the Arru | 
group they obtain pearls, mother - of - tortoise- | 
shell, trepang, and birds of paradise. These birds are 
shot with arrows by the natives, who, having disem- 
bowelled them, wrap them in a thin leaf, and hang them 
up to dry in the smoke of their fires, after which they 
are fit for exportation. 

Along the coasts of New Guinea, familiar to those 
eastern navigators, though not to us, the Bugis and 
their agents collect tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, birds 
of paradise, ebony, ambergris, nutmegs, cloves, massay 
bark, rosamala, and odoriferous wood, and kayu-bakn— 
a wood much prized for cabinet-work. On the extent 
of the resources of Papua it may be rash to hazard an 
opinion, because by far the greater part of the island 
remains hitherto unexplored. We venture, neverthe- 
less, to anticipate, that when Captain Stanley shall have 
surveyed the coasts, and examined the banks of the 
great rivers, it will be found that no island in the 
eastern seas is richer, or more deserving of attention. 
A large proportion of the slaves scattered through the 
eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago are thence ob- 
tained, and it likewise supplies the native navigators, 
who frequent it, with immense quantities of provisions. 
Its timber, like that of the Arru islands, is of the most 
magnificent description, particularly adapted for ship- 
building ; and we may, without a figure of speech, pro- 
nounce its forests to be inexhaustible. 

When the smaller prahus have obtained they 
return to Dobbo, where, on the approach of the easterly 
monsoon, preparations are made for sailing once more 
towards the setting sun. One feature observable in the 
aspect of this fair world greatly offends the eye of a 
European—we mean the number of slaves, particularly 
women and children, kidnapped from the most distant 
isles, and assembled here to be speedily afterwards dis- 
persed in servitude. On this subject a great difference 
of opinion exists between English and Dutch writers; 
the latter contending that slavery in the Archipelago 
is not accompanied by so many evils as elsewhere, while 
the former maintain that the atrocities of the system 
nowhere display themselves in a manner more shocking 
to humanity. All the disclosures which have come to 
our knowledge, incline us to take the latter view of 
the question. But we shall not now enlarge on this 
unpleasant topic; though it may be permitted us to 
remark by the way, that a considerable proportion of 
the slaves are disposed of in the Moluccas, and other 
possessions of the Dutch. 

The traders by this time have exhausted their stock 
of European and chiefly employ themselves in 
Seapine of their captives, for whom they receive in 

change the commodities of the several isles. But 

iniquitous proceedings are not carried on in com- 
As soon as they have the 
a danger is to be 


Formerly, the 
were to be found in 


d Cochrane, 
their old haunts in Mindanaos. 

In spite, however, of all obstructions, a majority of 
the native traders find, ultimately, their way to Singa- 
pore, where they dispose of their cargoes at a profit for 
the most part of two hundred percent. The imports 
into Singapore in this way are rattans, birds’-nests, bees’- 
wax, tortoise-shell, gold dust and diamonds, trepang, 


pearl and raw sago, , Tice and paddy, mother- 
of-pear] shells, lakha woods, paper, seaweed, 
mats, ebony, and antimony ore. These are from Borneo. 


From Manilla we have hemp and ropes, cigars, sugar, 
tea, and sapan wood. From Celebes, sarongs (cottons) 
of their own manufacture, in addition to the chief pro- 
ductions of Borneo, which last are likewise brought to 
us from the other islands to the eastward and south- 
ward. From Sumatra, Java, and various other places, 
come bees’-wax, betel nut, coffee, cofton, raw sago, 
gold dust, copper, tin, rice, and spices. In return for 
these articles, we distribute opium, iron, British cotton 
goods, China cotton goods, China crockery, raw silk, 
and spice. 

Before the rise of Singapore into importance, a con- 
siderable trade was carried on between the Archipelago 
and China, which is now merely confined to the few 
goods brought by Chinese emigrants. In like manner, 
the influence of the Anglo-Indians has nearly destroyed 
a commerce carried on with the Talingas of south- 
western India; while that with the Arabs was greatly 
i a discovery of a route to India by the 
Cape. intercourse with Bengal and the Coroman- 
del coast is merely confined to the interchange of opium 
and cotton goods for gold, tin, and pepper. Attempts 
have, within the last few years, been made by the 
Americans, French, and Dutch, to share in the advan- 
tages of this trade ; but hitherto without much success : 
not that the field is incapable of being enlarged, and 
rendered more productive, but that the adventurers 
have gone injudiciously to work, partly through igno- 
rance, and partly through their reckless and expensive 
habits. The native traders live in the most frugal 
manner, often taking along with them in their prahus 
nothing more than a little rice and sago, with the re- 
quisite seasoning ; trusting for the rest to the fish, which 
may everywhere in the Archipelago be found in inex- 
haustible abundance, and taken with the greatest faci- 
lity. Nowhere in the world is fish so plentiful, or so 
varied and excellent, as among the Twelve Thousand 
Islands, where whole races of men might derive their 
entire subsistence from the sea alone. The example 
has been set by that strange race of men the Biajus, or 
sea-gipsies, with whose history, character, and manners, 

are so little acquainted. However, as our 
relations with that part of Asia are multi- 


was the intention of Philip to administer in the 
guise of medicine. The really honest, ey ak 
sician 


in 
did not fail to 
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chatter away, 
France, 


tainty that he was giving his auditors pleasure, he | 
uttered a thousand absurdities, not unmixed, however, | 
with some happy traits of artlessness and good sense. | 
At length he came upon the story of Philip, and told | 
it admirably. The usual tribute of applause required | 
by the mother’s vanity having been paid, some discus- | 
sion arose upon what had just been narrated. The | 
majority blamed the rash imprudence of Alexander, 
while some, like the tutor, were loud in their praises 
of his firmness and courage; but amid the different 
opinions, I soon perceived that not one single person 
present had apprehended in what consisted the real | 
nobleness of the action. “ For my part,” said I, “it seems | 
to me that if there be the least courage in the action, 

it ought to be regarded as a mere piece of madness,” | 
Every one exclaimed at this; and I was about to | 
answer rather warmly, when a lady seated beside me, | 
who had hitherto been silent, bent towards me and | 
whispered, “Save your breath, Jean-Jacques; they 

would not understand you.” I looked at her for a mo- 

ment, then convinced she was right, I remained silent. 
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tions, that my young professor had not taken in a 
single idea from the anecdote he had told so well, I | 
invited him to accompany me in a walk in the park; || 
and there, availing myself of the opportunity to question || 
him at my ease, I discovered that I was mistaken, and || 
that his admiration of the so highly-lauded courage of || 
Alexander was genuine, and far exceeded that of any 
one else. But in what do you think he conceived the 
courage to consist? Simply in the fact of his having 
swallowed a nauseous draught at one gulp, without the 
slightest hesitation, or a single wry face! The poor 
boy, who, to his infinite pain and grief, had been made 
to take medicine about a fortnight before, had the taste 
of it still in his mouth, and the only poison of which he 
had any idea was a dose of senna. However, it must 
be owned that the firmness of the hero had made a 
great impression upon his young mind, and he had in- 
wardly resolved that the next time he had to take me- 
dicine, he, too, would be an Alexander. Without enter- 
ing into any explanations, which might have served 
rather to darken than enlighten his mind, I confirmed 
him in his laudable resolutions ; and I returned to the 
house, laughing internally at the wisdom of parents and 
tutors, who flatter themselves that they have been 
teaching children history. It may be that some of my 
readers, not satisfied with the “Save your breath, Jean- 
Jacques,” are now asking what it is, then, that I find 
to admire so much in this action of Alexander? Un- 
happy dolts! if you must needs be told, how can you 
tand when told? I admire Alexander’s faith 
in the existence of human virtue, a faith upon which 
he staked his very life. Was there ever a more noble 
profession of this faith—a more sublime instance of 
| mare implicit trust in another, than this potion || 
at one draught?’ |] 


Pew 


A VETERAN. 


Tue following communication respecting an unfortunate 
veteran has lately been received by us, and is submitted 
to the of our readers :— 
* GLaseow, February 9, 1848. 
GentLemEen—I beg to bring the following case under | 
your notice. The of it is an old naval veteran, 
whom I found on g into one of the cottages on an 


After dinner, suspecting, from several slight indica- | 


— 
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eighty-five years old next July, 
three years younger. How t 


small mite of rent of any 

y, although they must have 

great difficulty in scraping it together, having no income, 

except the ee of a small patch of pasion, which 

cultivates in a sort of a way; but having fallen off 

the roof of his cot when repairing the thatch two or 

three years ago, and broken his left arm, which he thinks 

had not been properly set, he is not able to do much. 

Could a trifle be got for them, I am sure it would be most 

y received. The proprietor of the estate, much 

to his honour, generously agreed to remit the amount of 

their soe for the ay oe a their lives, ae placed five 

at my disposal for their use, on my bringing their 

fe behwe him. The following is George’s history, in his 
own words :— 

“Twas born in the month of July 1763, in the town of 
Stirling; was sent to learn the weaving business at Latham, 
in the carse of Bothkenner, between Falkirk and the 
village of Airth, when I was ten years of age, where I con- 
tinued for four years, and then went to Paisley to follow 
the silk gauze weaving. I left Paisley in the year 1793, in 
consequence of a great depression of trade, and set out for 
Manchester: having got as far on the way as Carlisle, I 
found my funds would not suflice to carry me to Man- 
chester, I turned accordingly to Maryport, and entered 
the tender lying there. After remaining about eight days, 
was sent to Liverpool; and after a sojourn at that Ve of 
about six weeks, was sent off to Plymouth, and drafted 


| into the Theseus, a seventy-four ar ship, Captain Calder, 
| in which vessel I spent the 


rst year, cruising in the 
Channel. Next year was sent out to the West Indies, and 
remained there for eighteen months. From the West 
Indies I returned in the Theseus to Quiberon Bay, on the 


| coast of France, and lay there all winter. In the spring, 
owed 


we got orders to pursue the French admiral, We fo 
him as far as the Canaries, then lost him, and came back 
to Cadiz, where, having discovered that our mainmast was 


| crippled, our vessel was sent to Plymouth to refit, where 


Captain Calder died. After refitting, set sail again for 
Cadiz with stores for the fleet; when lying there, two 
Spanish frigates hove in sight, making for Cadiz, and pur- 
sued by two English frigates, to which they very soon 
struck. 


“ After lying some time at Cadiz, we got orders to cap- 


galleon from South America, loaded with 
bullion, which we expected to fall in with at the island of 


| Teneriffe. While at this island, we were landed to attack 


and destroy the town (Vera Cruz), but had to abandon 


| the attempt for want of the necessary provision having 


been made for victualling the troops. It was afterwards 
resolved by the commander, Lord Nelson, to attack the 
fortification next night from the gun-boats. I was drafted 


| into one of them, called the Fox cutter, having sixteen 
| sweeps. We left the ship about midnight, and were run- 
| ning right in shore, when a tremendous fire was o 

| from the Spanish batteries. When abreast of the fort, a 


to the surface and swam out 

the clearest place I could find. I continued to swim and 

make for the land so long as I had strength; ‘bot having 

become com ly exhausted, I turned myself on my back, 
run, re- 

While doia 


what it was they had found, one of them declared they 
would not save any more, as the boat was already too full : 
t one of my messmates thinking he knew my voice 
“Is that you, George?’ ‘Indeed,’ said I, ‘ it is;” and 
immediately drew me to them with a boat-hook, and 
I was taken into the boat: it was during this night’s attack 
Oo ine Sie canna monet sailed back to Cadi 
t , we to 
tain having been in ¢ ¢ the Theos 
since Captain er’s death. der lea tease for coos 
six months, we sailed to Toulon, and from Toulon, through 
the Straits of Messina, to Malta; sailed again from this port 
to Al i , in search of the French fleet; but 
not finding them t returned to Syracuse to take in 
wood and water; and sailed from thence to Aboukir Bay, 
where we found the French fleet lying at anchor. We 
had our share of the battle that was fought there: the 
first French ship that struck was the antagonist of the 
aman lip he og re edhe in Miller, After the 
, we sailed to Li with t took in 
and returned to Aboukir. = a 
“ From Aboukir I was sent to Acre, and drafted into a 
gun-boat, forming part of the squadron which was to attack | 
this strong fortress. We were ordered in this gun-boat to | 
take up a position opposite Acre; but the wind shifting, | 
we d not double Cape Carmel, and had to anchor for 
the night. Next morning, about eight o’¢lock, our lieu- || 
tenant spied some vessels in the distance, which he sup- | 
posed to be Frenchmen; orders us to put the helm hard | 
up, and out with studding-sails, in the hope of eseaping, as 
the French fleet was coming fast up. I was sitting on the | 
end of the mainyard of the gun-boat, when a shot from one of 
the French vessels cut our yard brace through, and the yard 
swung round; we then struck, and were made prisoners, | 
and drafted among the gun-boats belonging to the French 
fleet. The French were very desirous to learn from us | 
what English frigates were at Acre; and on inquiry, some 
of our men told them there were a number of corn ships 
a — ~~ knew that the Tiger man-of-war was 
ying there. Next day, on the Tiger making her appearance, 
the French ounutlie called ~¥ as being the par sober 
of the prisoners, and asked what ship that was; and on my 
telling him, he turned coolly round and said, ‘ They prisoners 
to-day, we prisoners to-morrow ;’ which soon took place, as 
we were all recaptured, and our French captors made pri- 
soners. After fourteen months spent at Acre, came home 
to Spithead, and the ae spring was drafted into a 
forty-four gun-store ship at Woolwich, and sailed out to | 
Egypt with stores; from thence we sailed back to Malta, | 
and arrived there the sume day that the corpse of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby came from Egypt. After spending two 
years about Malta, and various places in the Medi 
came home, and was discharged at Deptford; and from 
thence I made my way back to Paisley in the year 1802, 
having been nine years at sea. I lived in Paisley till the 
year 1822, when I came to Springburn, my present resi- 
where I have resided constantly since. I had four 
of @ family, two of whom are dead. I have one son, a 
weaver, living in Glasgow, and another son, who went out 
to America; but not having heard from him for thirty 
years, I suppose he must be y 
* Such is the substance of the poor old veteran’s narra- 
tion. If a condensed notice of it could be made in your 
widely-circulated Journal, it might be the means of draw- 
ing a little assistanee to the old couple, who cannot now 
have many years to live; and I shall be glad to administer 
such aid in any way that may be deemed most conducive 
i fort. And, a ing for the liberty I have 


Taomas M‘Gurris.’ 


Mr M‘Guifie’s addréss is 125 Montrose Sm, Glasgo’ 
and communications may be addressed to him 


SNAIL GARDENS. 


On this curious subject the following paper has been 
translated for us from the ‘Leipsic Illustrated News- 
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are sent from Arlberg to she Sonth Sym state t 
consumed as dainties. The mode of procedure in 

ing and feeding them is as follows :—In various of 
Vorarlberg, from the beginning of June till the middle of 
August, the snails, which, as is well shan — their 
nourishment at this season in damp places, ——s 
about gardens, hedges, coppices, and woods, are col 

by boys and and carried to the feeding-places, which 
are com ly in the neighbourhood of the dwellings of 
the owners, These snail gardens have owes fe extent 
of from one to three hundred square fathoms of dry garden 
ground, ure quite divested of trees and shrubs, and are 
surrounded on all sides by a stream of running water. The 
stream, at its exit, is made to pass through a wooden 
grating, in order to prevent such of the snails as —— 
to fall into the water from being washed away. e 
grating is examined once or twice a-day, generally morning 
and evening, and the snails found there are replaced in 
the interior of the garden; this is necessary, as they would 
otherwise collect into too large quantities, and would 
become weak and sickly by remaining long in the water. 
In the interior of the garden, little heaps of pine twigs, 
generally of the mountain pine, mixed loosely with wood 


| moss, are placed on every two or three square fathoms, 
| for the purpose of protecting the snails from cold, and 


especially from the scorchin, ¥ ee of the sun. When the 
pine twigs become dry, and lose their leaves, they are 
replaced by fresh ones. 

wery day, and icularly in damp weather, the snails 
are fed with the kinds of grass found most suitable for 
them, and with cabbage leaves. In harvest, at the return 
of cold weather, they go under cover—that is, they collect 
under the heaps of twigs, and bury themselves, if the 
ground under these has been previously dried, two or three 
inches below the surface, and there they seal themselves 
up for the winter: when this is com letely ac lished, 
they are collected, ked in suitably pactonated. boxes 
lined with straw, and sent off. 

Careful foddering, and a good harvest season, are 
essential to the thriving of the snails; and even in spite 
of this a great many are lost. Wood snails are larger and 
more savoury, but are more subject to casualties. In each 
garden there are generally fed _— 15,000 to 40,000, and 
these are sold at about three florins per 1000. This manner 
of making use of the snails is of double advantage — free- 
ing, on the one hand, fields and gardens from burdensome 
guests; and affording, on the other, to those so employing 
themselves, a considerable source of profit. 


RUSSIAN GOLD MINES. 
During the ten years ending with 1846, the total quan- 
tity of fine gold produced in the dominions of the Em- 
peror of Russia was 8,387-96 poods, or 368,063°69 British 
pounds troy, the value of which, at the rate of 113-001 
grains troy weight per pound sterling, will be L.18,761,310. 
In 1837, the quantity produced was 40268 68 poods, or 
17,669°60 British oy troy, the value of which is 
L.900,673. In 1838, the quantity was 448°93 poods, = 
19,699-°06 pounds troy, and its value was L.1,004,120. 
1839, the quantity was 448-61 or 19 685-00 i. 
troy, and of the value of L.1,003,403. In 1840, it amounted 
to 498°52 poods, or 21,875" 06 pounds troy, of ‘the value of 
L.1,115,037. In 1841, the quantity was 588-66 or 
25,830-40 pounds troy, and its value = ae 653. In 
1842, the sae was 826-58 pounds 
troy, and its value was L.1 848, ie ipa phy the quantity 
amounted to weap 9 or 51 78161 troy, 
and of the value of L: In 1844, ae uantity 
was 1,220°84 or 53,5 0-46 pounds troy, oa 
value of L.2,730,647. In 1845, the prodace was | 


24834 
is, or 4,777°16 Yar troy, of the ranaet L.2,792,156. 
cases - quantit ore amounted to 1 ,586°55 pects, 
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a Statement drawn 
Russia. 


Been eo fruitful develo t of the gold-washings which have | 


a . cen seems reasonable to expect an increase — 
of supply, of which, however, it is quite impossible to | 


an imperial ukase having lately forbidden the sale of public | 
region of the auriferous sands of Siberia, 
justifies the inference that the government have made — 


that direction, and anticipate a further | 
uring the last four years. Under these | 


proportion or the continuance—From 
up by Sir E. Baynes, English consul in 


The world it is 


The world it is 


Oh ! shake not 


Oh! shake not 


The world it is 


The world it is 


And why should you sink in a fit of despair, 

Because luck for a moment has planted you there? 

Or why thus complain that the night is so black, 

When the next morning’s sun will bring sunshine back ? 
Or why thus complain that the night is so black, 

When the next morning’s sun will bring sunshine back ? 
It will go better yet—it will go better yet! 


The world it is 


THE FOOL’S SONG. 
(From ‘ Der Templer und die Jadiun’ (‘ The Templar and the 
Jewess’) of W. A. Wohlbrick.] 
Ir will go better yet—it will go better yet ! \ 


Tis the word of a fool! but the word it is true; 
And if you be wise, you will think so too. 
It will go better yet—it will go better yet ! 


This sighing, and moaning, and raging, and raving, 
But adds pain to pain, and new griefs to your grieving. 


Time changes and changes wherever you rove. 


Time changes and changes wherever you rove. | 
It will go better yet—it will go better yet! 


*Tis the word of a fool! but the word it is true; 
And if you be wise, you will think so too. 
It will go better yet—it will go better yet! 


| 
| 
} 
| 
round, and will roll if ‘tis let ! | 
} 
round, and will roll if "tis let ! | 

i 


and shrink not in ill—look above ! 


and shrink not in ill—look above! 


round, and will roll if "tis let! 


round, and will roll if "tis let! 


round, and will roll if ‘tis let! 


It will go better yet—it will go better yet! 

The world it is round, and will roll if 'tis let! 
*Tis the word of a fool! but the word it is true; 
And if you be wise, you will think so too. 


edition, improved in 
described as almost a 


With few 


tions which it has been deemed necessary to make, in order to l 
include the later discoveries in science and the arts, and also the 
freshest information on subjects of general knowledge. 


CHAMBERS’S 


INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Or the new edition of this work lately commenced, four monthly 
parts, embracing sixteen weekly numbers, have now been issued, 
and the remainder are in course of publication. The present | 


typography and general appearance, may be 
new work—such is the extent of the altera- 


the whole are written 


graphy. 
Part 2. Vegetable 
Physiology. 


comprehensive treatise, containing the substance of a volume ; and | 


. Care has also been taken to arrange the subjects as | 

nearly as possible in a 

following each other. The following are the contents of the 
monthly parts now issued :— 


» Part 1. Astronomy — Geology — Meteorology — Physical Geo- 


Part 3. ee comprehensive tayation, in four numbers. 


» each ber or sheet is a distinct and 


in a style suitable, it is believed, to popular | 


natural order, all treatises of a kindred cha- 


Physiology — Systematic Botany — Animal 


—— 


Electricity will follow ; and so on. The work tate be completed 
in 100 numbers, or 25 parts, forming two hand 
a densely-packed Cyclopedia of Useful and agreeable i betendaten. 


number 14d., of a part 7d. 


phy Hydraulics — Optics 
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